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FM 31-16, 24 March 1967, is changed as fol- Page 5, Paragraph 6. Subparagraphs i and j 
lows: are added as follows:' 



Page S, paragra/ph 2c. In line 8, “internal de- 
fense” is changed to read “stability.” 

Page 3, paragraph 3. In lines 11 through 20 
{last two sentences) are changed to I'ead as fol- 
lows: “For example, in jungle and mountains, 
emphasis may be placed on the use of footmo- 
bility; in swamps and inundated areas, on the 
use of watercraft; and in level terrain or 
desert, on the use of vehicle mobility. Airmo- 
bility of counterguerrilla units provides a dis- 
tinct advantage over footmobile guerrilla 
forces, especially in difficult terrain, and should 
be exploited for troop lift, resupply, reconnais- 
sance, and fire support.” 

Page 3. Paragraph 4 is superseded as follows; 

4. Changes and Comments 

Users of this manual are encouraged to submit 
recommended changes or comments to improve 
the manual. Comments should be keyed to the 
specific page, paragraph, and line of the text in 
which the change is recommended. Reasons 
should be provided for each comment to insure 
understanding and complete evaluation. Com- 
ments should be prepared using DA Form 2028 
(Recommended Changes to Publications) and 
forwarded direct to Commanding Officer, 
United States Army Combat Developments 
Command Infantry Agency, Fort Benning, 
Georgia 31906. Originators of proposed 
changes which would constitute a significant 
modification of approved Army doctrine may 
send an information copy, through command 
channels, to Commanding General, United 
States Army Combat Developments Command,' 
Fort Belvoir, Virginia 22060, to facilitate 
review and followup. 



i. Throughout this manual, the terms regular 
armed, paramilitary, and irregular are used to 
identify the probable force structure used by 
guerrillas. These terms have been superseded 
by main, regional, and local force, respectively. 
For details on the guerrilla’s organization see 
FM 31-23. 



h Throughout this manual, the terms re- 
serve and reaction force are synonymous ; how- 
ever, in counterguerrilla operations, command- 
ers enjoying a positive mobility differential 
normally do not retain an uncommitted 
reserve, but use least engaged units as reaction 
forces (reserves). 

Page 5, paragraph 7. In line 7, “repetition” is 
changed to read “repetitive.” 

Page 7, paragraph 10. Lines 8 through 11, are 
changed to read “Since the essence of the coun- 
terguerrilla campaign is the control of the pop- 
ulace, emphasis must be placed on wihning the 
support of the people by providing security and 
by conducting civil affairs activities. THe situa- 
tion in” ; " 

Page 8, paragraph lOh(S). In lines 4 and 6. “to 
press an advantage” is delete^. ' ' ' 



Page 8, paragraph lib. de- 

fense and development” is ohaMId to rea.d “in- 
surgent wars”; and in line 6; “operations” is 
changed to read “tactics.’^ >i:;h ' i <. V ; '• t- » 'i ! • 

Page 8, paragraph fin. ' in |nd 8, 

“Howeve” is changed to reatf f 

Page 8, pamgraph, 
changed tO' read'^te'i^ewle^ 
ties’. directed':=t6.‘tya!t^dii^i^W 
gaining 
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•df-alRricocT bcoocM primary misatooi of the 
rooBtanpicrriUa fortes of the host coaatry and 
the United States.** 

Page 9, ftarngraph It. In line 5. the word "sta' 
bility*' U changml to read “internal defense.'* 

Pmgt 9, f<crmgrmpk tSh. In lines 2 and 8 “in* 
tcmal defeme opentioos** b chaa^ed to read 
**insurf«Dcy •itoatiofia.*' 

Pagt 9, paragraph ISe. In line 8, “internal de- 
fense” is changed to read "Btabillty." 

Pagr 9, paragraph JSt, In line 2. “internal de- 
fenae” b changed to read “stabUlty.** 

Pag* to. paragraph IT. In line 5 and 8. “de- 
fense b adiieved bjr” U changed to read “de- 
fense b achieved b by”; and in line IS, “Coun- 
terguerriUa ojterations” b changed to read “A 
counterguerriUa operation.” 

Pag* It. paragraph 19h. In tine 1. “military” b 
changed to read “stability”: and la lins 8, “dee- 
lopmcnt” b changed to read “development” 

Page It. Paragraph li)b(l) b supersoded as 
follows: 

(1) Tactiea! opetatiooM directed against 
goerrilb fortes. Tacikal ofwratiou are con- 
doeted in sapport of cither strike or eonsoUda- 
tion campaigns. Strike campaigns are pri- 
marily offetuive operations, characterised by 
brevity, which are conducted in an aaaignod 
area of operations, to find. fix. destroy, and cap- 
tare the guerrilla. ConsoUdatkm campaigns 
are primarily defnsive opentiotts. character- 
ised by long duration, which are conducted in 
an auigned area of raaponsibility, to provide a 
secure area in which positive effort can be de- 
voted to internal develoiencnt 

Pag* II. Paragraph 196(4) b supe r seded as 
foOows: 

(4) Ciril affaira oparatioaa. Any project or 
activity of U.S. forcea involving contact with 
civilians outside the military establishment or 
designed to influence or cMitrol civilian activi- 
ties and dvi] organixatioiis can be dasaHbd as a 
chril affairs operatioe, oaleas the activity b 
being coadocted soMy or primarily for intelH- 
gorcc purpoeea. Intelligence operations most, 
however, be conducted in a manner comimtible 
with the overall goab of the intemal defense 
and internal development profrains, to include 



especially civil affairs aspects. In eounterguer- 
riOa upentioas, control of the drilian populace 
and denial of material reanuros to the goerrilb 
along with gaining the support, loyalty, and 
res|>ect of the people are miijor concerns of the 
force commander. These dvil affairs functions 
are achieved by the force commander primarily 
through populace and resouma cootrol and 
military dvk action. Military dvic action haa 
proven effective in gaining dvflbn support for 
military operations and isobting the guerrillas 
ph>'sicaliy and psycholugica'Iy from the civilian 
support without which the guerrillas cannot 
exist The military civic action program can en- 
onenpaas everything from a soldier imparting 
hb partkubr skfD or knowledge to a dvitian 
(in order to hdp the civilian solve a problem or 
better hb condition) to the entire unit pro- 
viding security for crop harvest and aid in pro- 
jects that contribute to social and economic im- 
provement of the local civil govemment or pop- 
obtloc. 

Pag* tt. Paragraph designation “19b(4)(a)” 
b changed to read ”196(5).” 

Pag* If .Paragraph (196(4)(6) b rescinded. 

Pag* If. Paragraph 196(8) b added aa foUowa; 

(8) Advisory aasistoace. Advisory assist- 
ance programs include assbtance of host 
country military, luiramilitary, and police 
forces by furnishing sdvice on organization, 
training, doctrine, operationa. and materid. la 
additfam. it may indude providing and control- 
ling U.S. combat sapport and combat sen r i cs 
support for host country military forcea. 

Pag* 15, paragraph £7. In lines 9 and 10 ”ter- 
rain to insure” b changed to read “terrain and 
susceptibility of local vegetation and foliage to 
available berfalddes to insure^. 

Pag* tf. ftaragrapk SS. In lines 6 and 7. “mili- 
tary civic action” b changeil to rend “civil af- 
fairs operations.” 

Pag* 15. paragraph tSm(f). Line 9 . the fol- 
krwiag b added “In thb regard, early conskler- 
ation must be ghrrn to an effective berhidde 
prt>gram-“ 

Pap* to. Paragraph 84 b superseded ss fol- 
lows: 




34. General 

This chapter provides general guidance on typ- 
ical insurgent or resistance organizations and 
focuses on their military forces as opposed to 
their cadres and political organizations. 

Page 22. Paragraph 39 is superseded as fol- 
lows: 

39. Organization 

Guerrilla forces may vary from groups of 
squad and platoon size to, units of division size 
or larger with extensive support organizations 
including elements for combat, intelligence, 
counterintelligence, political, and logistic sup- 
port. Guerrilla forces may be organized in three 
principal types of forces ^ ma;in and regional 
forces and local forces, The distinction between 
these forces is leased op .differences in organiza- 
tion, training, weapons, equipment, and mis- 
sion. 

а. Guerrilla main force units are only em- 
ployed hiilitarily when there is maximum 
chance for success. They usually operate for 
given periods of time in various regions, 
moving from region to region according to op- 
erational requirements and the effectiveness of 
counterguerrilla operations. These main force 
units possess the best available equipment, 
weapons (including mortars and artillery), and 
uniforms, and are used primarily against the 
counterguerrilla regular: armed forces. Guer- 
rilla main force units usually are well Organized 
(into regimental-size units (Cr , larger), well 
trained, and well led. They operate in close con- 
junction with the paramilitary and irregular 
guerrilla forces. Fillers for the guerrilla regu- 
lar forces usually are selected from the best 
of the guerrilla regional force troops. Spon- 
soring powers may provide elements of their 
armed forces as advisors or to reinforce guer- 
rilla regular forces. 

б. Guerrilla regional force units are less well 
organized, trained, and eiquipped than the regu- 
lar forces. They may be organized into pla- 
toons, companies, battalions, and at times, regi- 
ments (or equivalent organizations). Guerrilla 
regional forces launch limited attacks, harass 
installations arid troops, and ambush counter- 
gtierrilla force reinforcements. Normally they 
are assigned to a specific area of operation 



(e.g., state (province) or country (district) )’ 
and do not normally move from that area for 
conduct of operations elsewhere. Fillers for re- 
gional forces usually are obtained from guer- 
rilla irregular forces. 

c. Guerrilla local forces are auxiliaries re- 
sponsible for collecting intelligence informa- 
tion, building bases, fortifying villages, acting 
as scouts or porters for the guerrilla 
main and regional forces, and providing secu- 
rity for insurgent officials at the local, level. 
Members of local forces receive limited military 
training but receive extensive political indoctri- 
nation. They normally retain their civilian oc- 
cupations and function as combatants on a 
part-time basis in delaying and harassing the 
counterguerrilla force. These limited military 
activities may include sniping and employment 
of improvised antipersonnel boobsdiraps and de- 
vices. The local forces normally do not operate 
in the military chain of command. 

d. Sponsoring power resources, to include 

combat, combat support, and combat service 
support organizations and military organizers 
and advisors, and civilian political, economic, 
and psychological organizers and udvisors may 
be provided to guerrilla forces tq assist ifi or- 
ganizational and operational missions , anc| ac- 
tivities. , ^ 



Page 25, paragraph iOf. In line 1(), aftbr the 
word “battle” the following seriteriSe’ Is a^fied 
“Occasionally, guerrilla units mayrbcci^y and 
defend a population center to gain some advan- 
tage, usually political.” ' ' . ' ; 



Page 26, paragraph M>f (3), in4inei^, ‘iiregular 
forces” is changed to read “maifi 



and to the end of the paragraph 
sentence is added “Main force^l^n^. will fre- 
quently defend until dark befori^;%^^j^^tipg. to 
exfiltrate the contact area." . V 



Page 28, paragraph^. In Iirie4^th|i4fbll^^lri^ 
sentence is added “In any -eM 
complexes will become 
attack by'UvS: and host^cdV 

Page 29 i 

defense find‘s deyilbpnt^&t?'^ 

“stability operations." 




Page 29, paragraph 50. In lines 4 and 6, “in in- 
ternal defense and development” is changed to 
read “during stability operations.” 

Page 29, paragraph 51b. In line 10, "military 
civic action” is changed to read “civil affairs 
operations.” 

Page 29, paragraph 5 Id. In lines 4 and 6, “in- 
ternal defense and development” is changed to 
read “stability operations” ; and in lines 15 and 
16, “military civic action” is changed to read 
“civil affairs operations.” 

Page 31, paragraph 52, In line 8, “internal de- 
fense and development” is changed to read 
“stability operations.” 

Page 31, paragraph 52a. In line 7, "internal 
defense” is changed to read “stability.” 

Page 31, paragraph 52b. In line 3 "internal 
defense” is changed to read “stability.” 

Page 31, paragraph 52e. Subparagraphs (6) 
and (7) are superseded as followst 

(6) Integration of Civil Affairs in all as- 
pects of planning to include: 

(a) Detailed planning and coordination 
of activities with civilian officials. 

(&) Incorporating and monitoring ci- 
vilian assistance in the operational plan by pre- 
paring and executing integrated civil affairs 
plans that embrace military civic action, popu- 
lace and resources control, and psychological 
operations. 

(7) Organizing and training, through ad- 
visory assistance, paramilitary and police forces 
for local defense, and insuring continuous sup- 
port for these forces. 

Page 32. Paragraph 52/ is superseded as fol- 
lows: 

/. Subordinate commanders are allowed max- 
imum flexibility in the execution of their as- 
signed missions but should be assigned specific 
responsibilities and given sufficient guidance to 
insure a coordinated effort. The nature of guer- 
rilla is such that, on occasion, plans for coun- 
terguerrilla operations must be changed in- 
stantly to take advantage of opportunities to 
employ brigade resources against elusive guer- 
rilla forces. 



Page 32, paragraph 53. In line 2, “indicate” is 
changed to read “dicate” ; and in line 16, "may” 
is changed to read “will.” 

Page 32, paragraph 53a. In lines 8 and 4, "in- 
ternal defense and development” is changed to 
read “internal defense and internal develop- 
ment.” 

Page 32, pa/ragraph 5Sd. In line 8, "internal 
defense and development” is changed to read 
“internal defense and internal development.” 

Page 3U, paragraph 55. In line 2, “internal de- 
fense and development” is changed to read 
“stability operations.” 

Page 3U, paragraph 55e. In line 1, “Military 
civic action” is changed to read “Civil affairs 
operations.” 

Page 35, paragraph 56a. In lines 21 and 22, 
“internal defense and development” is changed 
to read “stability operations.” 

Page 36, paragraph 58a. Line 1, Is changed to 
read “a. Guerrilla forces and base areas are the 
targets, not the ”; and in lines 6 and 7, “guer- 
rilla rather than” is changed to read "guerrUla 
and his bases rather than”. 

Page 36. Paragraph 58e is superseded as fol- 
ows: 

e. Large-scale reconnaissa"ce-in-force opera- 
tions should be conducted when sufficient coun- 
terguerrilla forces are available, if other forms 
of intelligence operations have failed to provide 
targets for attack. Reconnaissance-ln-force op- 
erations can be conducted in all types of tactical 
operations (para 114). 

Page 36. Paragraph 59a is superseded as fol- 
lows: 

a. Once a guerrilla force has been located, 
all available combat |)o^er, ivith emphasis on 
artiltei^, tecticei' air, fires, and 

navel jruhflre, is ap^lfe^ ili prder to destroy it. 
Normally, such operatiofis require that the bri- 
gade force be. larger. than the gu^ force; 
but if the brigade for^e Is numerically inferior 
the difference in coinbat,i power can often be 
overcmne with additiip^aii- The eh« 
circlement may piffer the greatest possibil^ 
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fixing the guerrilla force and achieving decisive 
results, provided the following conditions exist: 

(1) Reliable intelligence on location of 
guerrilla elements. 

(2) Troops are emplaced rapidly to maxi- 
mize surprise. 

(3) An effective counterintelligence system 
insures security ef •Plans and mpyewent.. 

(4) Sufficient troops are utilized to achieve 
an effective encirclement. 

(5) Aniple time is taken to search ade- 
quately the encircled area. 

(6) Plans are made to offset the advan- 
tages which darkness affords the encircled 
guerrillas. 

Page 38, paragraph 6^. In line 17, the following 
is added “in this regard, consideration should 
be given to the employment of riot control mu- 
nitions details of which are in FM 8-10 and TC 

8-16.” V ^ 

Page 38, paragraph 6M(2). In line; 7, “their 
logistical” is changed to read “their total logis- 
tical.” . . 

Page 38. Paragraph 64a.'(8) (^e)^ 
follows: 

(e) Maintenance of highly mobile all- 
weather, around-the'^lock; reaction forces to 
reinforce or relieve engagei^nnits, .. 

Page 38, paragraph 6iU(4). In line 2, “strike” 
is changed to read “tactical”. 

Page 38, paragraph 6Ao,(5). In lines 8 and 4 
“consolidation operations designed to” is 
changed to read “consolidation campaigns as- 
signed to.” 

Page 38. Paragraph 64a(6) (d) is superseded as 
follows: 

(d) Providing reaction forces. 

Page 38. Paragraph 64a(7) is added as follows: 

(7) In areas where guerrilla forces have 
established base areas, the U.S. brigade com- 
mander should consider requesting aerial defol- 
iation of those areas in order to improve, ver- 
tical and horizontal visibility in these areas and 
to deny the guerrilla the natural coyer and con- 
cealment afforded by the dense growth in 
jungle areas. If this dense growth can be defol- 



iated, the guerrilla will suffer from the elimina- 
tion of his natural concealment and he may 
then be pursued by friendly forces and de- 
stroyed by aerial and/or ground weapons. 

Page 39. Paragraph 65a(6) is added as follows: 

(5) Types of vegetation and susceptibility 
to available herbicides. 

Page kO. Paragraph 66e(10)(6) is superseded 
as follows: 

(6) Availability of arms, ammunition, 
demolition, medicines, CBR protective equip- 
ment and other supplies. 



Page AO, paragraph 65e. Line 1 is changed to 
read: 

e. Civil Affairs Operations. 



Page AO. Paragraph QBa is superseded as fol- 
lows: 

a. Tactical operations which may support: 

(1) Strike campaigns. 

(2) Consolidation campaigns. 

Page Al. Paragraph 68c is superseded as 
follows: 

e. Civil Affairs Operations. 

Page Al, paragraph 69b. In line 14, a new 
sentence is added as follows: “Consideration 
should be given to the integration of indigenous 
personnel in maneuver units to provide, special- 
ized knowledge of the area, the enemy, and the 
population.” 



Page Al, paragraph 70a. In lines lO and 11, 
“control attached host” is changed td ^ead: 
trol, or coordinate, when authorized by natiphal 
agreement, combined operations with h^ 

Page Al. Paragraph 70a(l) title Is ch^ged to 
read Support operations. 

Page A2. In figure 6, in list of aHgm®Pli^ion9 is 
added “Chemical,” ‘ Indigenous 
terpreters. Guides, pefeet^ and 

“Combat Tracker Teams,^ , . , V 



Page AS. In figure 7pin list! 

terpreters. Guides,.; and 

“Combat Tracker, 

Page AA, pa^agra/phWi6%, 

tion to” 'is cMhged>#'))?b^ji 

zation in.” " Mxttti 9ir--7 
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Page Jk-5. Paragraph 78 is superseded as fol- 
lows: 

78. Special Forces 

a. U.S. Array Special Forces are trained in 
both unconventional warfare and stability oper- 
ations and may be employed under the direction 
or operational control of a unified command, 
another U.S. Army unit, a military mission, a 
MAAG or a MAC. The Special Forces group, 
augmented as required with civil affairs, psy- 
chological operations, military intelligence, 
medical, military police, signal, engineer, and 
Army Security Agency elements is responsive 
to the advisory assistance needs of the host 
country’s armed, paramilitary and irregular 
forces, as well as to governmental agencies and 
officials. Close coordination and exchange of in- 
formation between Special Forces elements and 
U.S. conventional forces is essential. 

b. Special Forces units, augmented as re- 
quired, possess the following specific capabili- 
ties: 

(1) See FM 31-21 and PM 31-21A. 

(2) Provide planning, training and opera- 
tional advice and assistance, including the man- 
agement or supervision of fiscal and logistical 
support, as appropriate to: 

(а) Host country Special Forces type 
units operating in areas dominated or con- 
trolled by insurgents. 

(б) Host country armed paramilitary, or 
irregular forces engaged in remote area opera- 
tions. 

(c) Selected forces assigned to special- 
ized missions such as raids or long-range patrol 
operations. 

(d) Host country province and district 
level leaders and to paramilitary or irregular 
forces under their direction. 

(3) To provide temporary support, in the 
absence of U.S. conventional units, to small 
MAAGs, military groups, or missions in the 
following : 

(a) Advisory assistance to host country 
armed and paramilitary forces. 

(b) Traipiflg -or training assista,nce to- 
host country ranger, airborne or Special Forces, 
type units. 



(4) Provides teams for operations or 
training assistance in civil affairs activities of 
host country armed forces which are engaged 
in internal development programs designed to 
prevent insurgency. 

(6) To establish an operational evasion 
and escape systenr in hostile areas. 

c. Special Forces tables of organization and 
equipment are desired to satisfy the require- 
ments of unconventional warfare, prolonged em- 
ployment in stability operations may require 
equipment and personnel in addition to that 
normally authorized. 

Pagre 45. Paragraph 79 title is changed to read 
MILITARY DOGHANDLER TEAMS. 

Pape 45. Paragraph 79, line 1, is changed to 
read “Scout/ sentry, and tracker dogs have 
value in” and subparagraphs e, d, and e, are 
added as follows: 

c. Combat tracker teams (CTT) composed of 
tracker dogs and visual trackers are provided 
by increased authorization to TOE of combat 
brigade elements. These teams are employed in 
interpreting signs left by the enemy and in 
tracking him. The primary function of the CTT 
is to investigate areas of suspected enemy ac- 
tivity, follow retreating enemy groups, and 
reestablish contact with the enemy. This re- 
quires the use of highly developed skills by both 
the tracker dog and the visual tracker. (See FM 
20-20 for tracking techniques.) 

(1) The tracker dog has an advantage over 
the visual tracker in that the dog usually can 
track faster and can track at night. The tracker 
dog can also follow a track that does not leave a 
visible sign. 

(2) A visual tracker is an expert at ob- 

serving and interprettog the signs that men 
have left when they pass over terrain and 
through vegetation, He is , able to provide de- 
tailed information about ^persons beiftg tracked. 
For exampleiv a. welt experienced visual tracker 
is able to ted the,se,^..of the people making the 
track and the tjrpe ol weapons that they are 
cariying, on the size of the group, 

dir0cti0h,/4M^^ morale and 

Coriditihh, and re- 

0 ^ 1 $ ■' " 

i, ^ capabilities are com- 

bihe(i ; into team the result is a y aiu- 
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able reconnaissance capability for maneuvering 
infantry elements. 

d. The organization of U.S. Army combat 
tracker team elements follows the lines of the 
combat force it supports. All men in the team 
are cross-trained in visual tracking to provide 
the team with extra capabilities. For a CTT to 
be eifective in the operational environment, all 
members must be highly trained in tracking, 
fieldcraft, and weaponry. Another factor that 
contributes to their effectiveness is mobility.- 
All team members are lightly equipped; readily 
transportable by air, road, or on foot ; and able 
to remain in the fleld for 48 hours without re- 
supply. Wh^u the teams can be resupplied 
regularly, they can remain in the field for an 
indefinite period of time, except the tracker 
dogs, which should be relieved every 48 hours. 
The same principles of integrated operations as 
employed with scout dog teams are applicable. 

e. Generally speaking, the CTT has three lim- 
itations which influence its effectiveness. First, 
the team is unable to track through heavy 
jungle at night, although with sufficient moon- 
light some tracking tasks can be performed 
through ground cover that consists of grass or 
low shrubs. Second, visual trackers and dogs 
often find it difficult to follow a track that has 
been subjected to heavy tropical rainfall. Third, 
it is difficult to follow a track that is more than 
24 hours old. Subject to these limitations, 
combat tracker teams can perform a number of 
missions, including: 

(1) Follow a retreating enemy and rees- 
tablish contact. 

(2) Follow local enemy to villages or 
homes. 

(3) Follow and recover U.S. personnel cap- 
tured by the enemy. 

(4) Follow and recover U.S. Army patrols 
or individuals who are lost or separated from 
their units. 

(6) Backtrack captured personnel to deter- 
mine Where they have been and where they hid 
any supplies or equipment they may have had. 

Page i7. Paragraph 88.1 is added as follows: 



88.1. Chemical 

Missions, concepts, organization, and opera- 
tions of a chemical nature are discussed in 
chapter 9 and in the 3-series manuals. 

Page 49. Paragraph 94o is superseded as fol- 
lows: 

a. This chapter provides guidance on the mis- 
sions, concepts and organization of the brigade 
in conducting counterguerrilla tactical opera- 
tions. Its scope includes the operational envi- 
ronment, the forces required, and the types of 
counterguerrilla tactical operations, and the 
combat support required for each t 3 q>e. 

Page 49, paragraph 96h. In lines 8 and 9, “mili- 
tary civic action” is changed to read “civil af- 
fairs operations.” 

Page 49. Paragraph 96.1 is added as follows: 



96.1 . Security 



a. The commander is responsible for pro- 
viding continuous, allround security for his 
unit and other forces as well as installations in 
the area for which he has been assigned re- 
sponsibility. He must accomplish appropriate 
actions to guard against subversion, espionage, 
sabotage, terrorism, and tactical surprise. Secu- 
rity measures insure freedom of maneuver in 
response to an enemy threat. 

b. The commander provides for his security 
by coordinating all available security elements 
to: 



(1) Provide timely and accurate \vafhing 
of enemy movement into and within the area 
for which he has been assigned responsibility. 

(2) Provide time and space for maneuver 
of his forces in reaction to enemy threatSi 

(3) Orient on installations; lines’ of com- 

munication, and units ih his area’ ojf respon 
bility that are known or suspected efieniy tar. 
gets. : ■ 



(4) Provide or coordIhate?prdt6ei36u 
fire bases, logistical inSMldtloy; of 
communication.' ■ ' ' ,v 



(5) Insure that 
vided and fires are cc 






event of enemy' alta^h^'pr; “ ' 




(6) Provide for a counterreconnaissance 
screen and coordinate counterintelligence activ- 
ities to insure detection and denial of enemy 
espionage, sabotage, and subversion, and pro- 
vide deception for his own operations. 

(7) Destroy or neutralize enemy threats by 
appropriate action to include coordinated 
attack and application of all available fire- 
power. 

Page 50, paragraph 98. In lines 5 and 6, “larger 
reserves will be maintained” is changed to 
read “a larger reaction force must be avail- 
able.” 

Page 50, paragraph 98a. In line 7 after the 
word “force” the following sentence is added 
“However, to prevent entire units from be- 
coming immobilized by the fires of guerrilla 
forces, every effort should be made to gain con- 
tact, using minimum forces, followed by max- 
imum employment of maneuver forces and sup- 
porting fires to block possible routes of with- 
drawal or reinforcement and to destroy the 
enemy force.” 

Page 50. Paragraph 98b is uperseded as fol- 
lows: 

b. Since terrain, organized fires, and ma- 
neuver are used by guerrilla forces to seize and 
hold the initiative and not terrain for itself, 
maneuvers such as envelopments, penetrations, 
and turning movements may not produce the 
same effects on guerrilla forces as they would 
on field army-type tactical forces. Caches, and 
other sources of supplies may be so dispersed 
that guerrilla units are not dependent on a few 
critical logistical bases which they must pro- 
tect. Under these conditions, a turning move- 
ment, for example, launched by counterguer- . 
rilla forces to cause the guerrilla force to react 
to protect a base, may produce movements in 
entirely different directions than those antici- 
pated. 

Page 51. Paragraph 99 is redesignated “99o”; 
and subparagraph b is added as follows: 

b. Heavily fortified guerrilla defenses in dense 
jungle are often so well concealed that their 
presence is not known until physically encoun- 
tered at close range. In this situation, use will 
not have been made of preparatory fires to 
soften enemy defensive positions. The use of 



massive supporting fires at this tinie usually is 
necessary to defeat the guerrilla and destroy 
his position without suffering undue friendly 
casualties. Once such defenses are encountered, 
the commander may have to adjust his forward 
disposition while maintaining contact, in order 
to permit extensive employment of supporting 
fires. Simultaneously, additional maneuver 
forces ar^ committed and supporting fires are 
used to block tlie enemy’s possible routes of 
withdrawal. When preparatory fires have 
been completed, forces are maneuvered to 
defeat him in detail. 

Page 51, paragraph 100. The following sen- 
tence is added after line 16. “This employment 
of armor is often deciMve in engagements with 
dug-in enemy forces.” 

Page 51, pctfmra/ph 10a. M 

civic actionf is cliangedcito read “civil affai^^ 

operations.” . . 

Page ‘/Attack and 

pursuit are” Is Changed ;to .read; pur- 
suit, and reactiott'flrfi.’^ ^ ,• , 

Page 51, pOmgr^H ipl^^ In line 6/ "mounted” 
is changed to ch^KCd;” 

Page 61, piii0g0p^^^ l^ line 1, “carriers 

where iposSttfief’:fe to read “carriers 

and mechahi?e4ifla^ where possible”, 

and is changed 

to read apd.flrepower advantage”. , 

Po-go 5;^; iOA In line I, ‘‘carriers as 

part of” is changed to read “carriers, and 
mechanfeed^Smethrowers as part of .” 

Page 52, paragraph 105. Line 21, the following 
sentencyjlS Mdedl Because of its organization 
and lack' Of Heavy organic weapons, airmobile 
infarftfy relief heavily on supporting firepower 
to overcome 

Page 0i pa/ragrafph lOSc. Line 9, the following 
; sentence is sadded: Airmobile forces are ideally 
suited to conduct reconnaissance-in-force oper- 
ations. , 

Page^. 5^ ipa^ggrap^ In lines 6 and 6, the 

text in parentheses is deleted; and in lines 11 
and 12, ‘‘military civic action” is changed to 
read “civil aff fairs operations.” 
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Page 5U, paragraph 109. In lin€ S, “located” is 
deleted; and in line 12, “usually entails” is 
changed to read “may entail.” 

Page 55, paragraph 110. In line 2, “either” is 
changed to read “ideally” ; and in lines 3 and 4, 
“preferably” is deleted. 

Page 55, paragraph lllh.ln line 6, “reserve” is 
changed to read “reserve (Reaction forces).” 

Page 57. Paragraph lllp is superseded as fol- 
lows: 

g. Separation of tactical units from parent 
headquarters is normal in counterguerrilla op- 
erations, but they must operate as part of a 
well-coordinated plan and be prepared to con- 
centrate rapidly. Objectives; normally are not 
oriented on terrain, but rather on destroying 
guerrilla forces and bases., Once guerrilla forces 
have been located, priority of all available 
combat power is given to. operations to destroy 
or incapacitate the guerrilla, Destruction mis- 
sions normally require a couhterguerrilla force 
larger than the located guerrilla force. Reserves 
(reaction forces)— normally the main destruc- 
tion units— immediately apply sufficient combat 
power to engage and destroy guerrilla forces 
before the guerrilla forces disperse. The use of 
airmobile and airborne forces is emphasized for 
the conduct of strike operations; The use of 
chemical munitions to disorganize and incapaci- 
tate a guerrilla force will enable the counter- 
guerrilla force to attain its objective with min- 
imum firepower and casualties, After a suc- 
cessful attack on guerrilla forces, the area is 
thoroughly searched for guerrilla personnel, 
supplies, equipment, and documents. 

Page 58. Figure 10 is changed as follows : The 
night patrol route (dotted black line) indicated 
as leaving the patrol base from the six o'clock 
position and returning to the base at the five 
o’clock position is changed to indicate the re- 
verse, that the patrol leaves from the five 
o’clock position and returns at the six o’clock 
^sltion. 

Page 58, paragraph 112. Line 6 is changed to 
read- as follows v -’capture the guerrillas. When 
maneuver elements encounter a Strongly forti- 
■ iflwi position in thiO-^ Jungle and are unable to 
.reduce' the position- by emplOj^thent of organic 



weapons and maneuver, the commander may 
have to reposition his forward elements While 
still maintaining contact to permit maximum 
utilization of tactical air and artillery fires. The 
guerrillas’ ability.” 

Page 59. Paragraph 114 is superseded as fol- 
lows: 



114. Reconnaissance Operations 

a. This paragraph provides general guidance 
on the conduct of reconnaissance operations 
during counterguerrilla operations. 

b. Reconnaissance is the directed effort to col- 
lect information of the enemy and the area of 
operations by ground and air activities. The 
purpose of reconnaissance is to obtain combat 
information of the enemy and the area of oper- 
ations for the production of combat intelli- 
gence. The combat intelligence produced Is used 
in the planning and conduct of combat opera- 
tions. 



c. Reconnaissance and security complement 
each other and cannot be readily separated. Ef- 
fective ground and air reconnaissance provides 
a certain amount of security, and a secuitity 
force provides information of the eneih'y and 
the area of operations. 



114.1. Fundamentals of Reconnaissance 
Operations 

Reconnaissance operations vary wii^h the situa- 
tion and conditions vary with ^e ?iji)]^iiiGn and 
conditions in the area and with the assigned 
missions, size, type, and corripoMibit' 6f the re- 
connaissance units. Ground 'Cbitibht fj^eohnais- 
sance operations are perforffibi^'ltt dorifbVmance 
with the following flVefundhffidhti^r" ^ ■ 

a. Orient on tke Lpeati^^^^ 

Intelligence TargeU. Units performlhg 
naissance must maneuver accOrdMg;to th!^ loca- 
tion or movement pf thef inMM^W;' target 
rather than the l6ca)tMh.’^ 
friendly ’ forces. 

troops, a terrain 'feathirbV^4W-Ii!?^ per- 
form the operation^ ebh^alXd'^^ 
ducting reconnaissance/.. must !jbe*^elliW 
imum freedom;Of;aotlOK. 
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be used in the production of combat intelli- 
gence. To be of value to the commander, this 
information must be timely and accurate. All 
members of units conducting reconnaissance 
missions must report all positive and negative 
information rapidly and accurately to the next 
higher headquarters. When considered in con- 
junction with information from other sources, 
information that is unimportant to one level of 
command may be extremely valuable to the 
next higher commander. The use of a brief re- 
connaissance spot report form facilitates the 
rapid transmission of essential information. A 
unit performing reconnaissance has not fully 
accomplished its mission until it lias reported 
all information gathered to the next higher 
headquarters. 

c. Avoid Decisive Engagement. Except in a 
reconnaissance in force where the mission is to 
engage the enemy, units performing reconnais- 
sance obtain information by stealth whenever 
possible, but fight when necessary to gain the 
desired information. The reconnaissance mis- 
s’ on must not be jeopardized by combat with 
the enemy when combat is not essential to 
obtain the information desired. 

d. Maintain Contact with the Enemy. In the 
performance of a reconnaissance mission to 
obtain information of an enemy force, contact 
with the enemy is gained as soon as possible. 
Once contact has been made, it is maintained 
and is not voluntarily broken without authority 
from higher headquarters. Contact can be 
maintained by ground and/or air observation. 

e. Develop the Situation. When contact with 
the enemy is made, or an obstacle is encoun- 
tered, the Situation must be developed quickly 
and a decision made regarding subsequent oper- 
ations. In the case of enemy contact, the fol- 
lowing actions, known as actions on contact, are 
taken: 

(1) Deploy , and report. Units move 
immediately to positions from which they can 
fire, observe, or be employed against the enemy. 
The commander immediately reports the enemy 
contact to higher . headquarters in as much 
detail as possible. 

(2) Reeonnoiter. The enemy’s location, 
strength, composition, and disposition are de- 
termined, with a special effort to determine the 



fianks of his position. Patrols, whether mounted 
or dismounted, are supported by fire and by 
other elements of the unit. 

(3) Choose a course of action. After recon- 
noitering the erteniy position to gains as much 
information as he can, the commahder must 
choose a course of action appropriate to the 
immediate situation as well as to the accom- 
plishment of tbe< assigned mission. A decision to 
attack, bypass, or contain the enemy must be 
made as ' ^ulfekly as the reconnaissance will 
permit. In counterguerrilla operations, enemy 
units are rarelyibypassed. 

(4) After developing the situation, 
the cbmmanderiigiVes a report to his higher 
headquarters, '^Thlsf report includes the addi- 
tional enemy ibifowination gained by the recon- 
naissance and th^ decision as to what course of 
action the cGratnander 'plans to follow. 



114.2. Typa4/0f^Ra«bhnioisscince Missions 

There are, ;f^ye|j|^ mis- 
sions: route,, |!obav 'i^ type to be em- 
ployed i is the in- 
formation is to 

be sought, tbe 

size of the reCbpiiais|^^cf 'te the time 

available 

( 1 ) 

effort to obtaip^Pfo®#!^^ tie ’route, obsta- 
cles, and eneriiij*ttofi^ ^isiecific route, and the 
terrain adjacefitifd^lSKe^roitesA^^^ if oceupied 
by the enefiiyi along the 

route.' ' ■ 'f '/ ryw’-: 



(2) Rodte¥^obhi^alsfeanbe'may be assigned 
to obta,in iiifformat.i^;Pf ^,a specific route or of 
an eneniy. fpree'mqyl^^^^ along a spe- 

cific ;^pute'. ,^h^39 in^^gence: indicates that the 
enem^ is moving pi’bn or when 

terrain feafur'es^ )Ca|aa^t?a^^ advance, these 

routes niay ie ^ifg^noitered to obtain enemy 
information, ril^utespqf advance of friendly 
forces may be, reebnnoitered when specific in- 
formation of a route or series of routes is re- 



quiredv: s!’; i v ' i 

(8)?.The technique employed and the re- 
quirements of a route? reconnaissance are less 
time-eonsifflning and normally can be performed 
more rapidly than? zone or area reconnaissance. 
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6, Zone Reconnaiss<ince. 

(1) Zone reconnaissance is the directed 
effort to obtain detailed information of all 
routes, terrain, and enemy forces in a zone de- 
fined by boundaries. 

(2) When the enemy’s location is in doubt, 
or when it is desired to locate suitable routes or 
determine cross-country trafficability in a zone, 
a zone reconnaissance may be directed. The 
width of the zone assigned to subordinate units 
is determined by the pattwn of the road net, 
terrain features, type of information desired, 
anticipated enemy action; troops available, 
weather, visibility, ahd time available to accom- 
plish the mission. 

c. Area Reconnaissance, 

(1) Area reconnaissance is the directed 
effort to obtain detailed information of all 
routes, terrain, and enemy forces within a 
clearly defined area. 

(2) The area may be recohnoitered for 
possible enemy or to determine its suitability as 
an assembly area or for other uses by friendly 
forces. The area to be reconnoitered must be 
clearly delineated. The unit assigned the mis- 
sion moves directly to the area and conducts the 
reconnaissance employing the same techniques 
as in a zone reconnaissance. , 






114.3. Reconnaissance in Force 

a. General. Reconnaissance in force is a limit- 
ed-objective operation to discover and test the 
enemy’s positions, locations, and strength, and 
to gather information. In counterguerrilla op- 
erations, its objective is collection of informa- 
tion of the enemy and the destruction of his 
units and facilities. The commander must be 
prepared to exploit meeting engagements and 
.^meaningful intelligence to achieve tactical suc- 
c^s by conducting a coordinated attack to de- 
stroy discovered enemy units and facilities, or 
take additional security measures if required. 
■The committed force may conduct the opera- 



tion as a unit, or only selected subordinate units 
be committed on a limited scale. 

^asic Considerations. 

Reconnaissance-in-force operations 
develop enemy information more rap- 
ddii rndre detail than do other reconnais- 
?^dtfi6dsi‘ therefore, when firm intelli- 



fe'*n<? 




gence is lacking, the principal effort of the com- 
mitted unit may be a widespread and contin- 
uous reconnaissance-in-force operation coupled 
with mandatory security missions. In arriving 
at a decision to reconnoiter in force, the com- 
mander considers: 

(a) His overall mission. 

(b) His knowledge Of the enemy situa- 
tion. 



(c) The urgency and importance of 
other information. 

(d) The efficiency and speed of other in- 
telligence collection agencies. 

(e) The possibility that the reconnais- 
sance may lead to a general engagement under 
favorable conditions. 



(/) The continuing requirements for 
local and area security, 

(g) The availability of adequate re- 
serves (reaction forces) and the resources to 
deliver them quickly to the area to be exploited. 

(A.) The availability, of adequate,, all- 
weather fire support means. 

(2) The ground maneuver elements con- 
ducting the reconnaissance in force should have 
moibility at least equal to that of the enemy. 
Reserves (reaction forces) must have a mo- 
bility differential or capability that permits 
them to quickly exploit enemy weaknesses and 
influence the action. V V 



(3) The size ,pf the suberdihate reconnais- 
sance units depends on the mission, th'e’size of 
the area being investigated/ corbbat ; p 
available, the ability to quickly cbmmif fes'erves 
(reaction forces), and the Shem-^lS' stretij^ 

c. Area Recannaissance in 
connaissance in force is a.n 
signed to develop enemy 
within a specific area, and, 
when available intelligence, Is n 9 ^^^ 
support operations with more,, 
tives. These operatiqne::,;.;| 
without benefit of 
forces suspected of 
operations. However,' iiieser‘'Ol^l| 
ducted only in the mbbffdlUieJI 
guerrilla elements nr 
found based pm 
All available'; 
mate of th6 cor 




'pafpjcuted 
enemy 
|;en of 

#hic'h 
be 
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tions and activities of the enemy are utilized in 
planning area reconnaissance-in-force opera- 
' tions. 

(1) Concept. 

(a) In an area reconnaissance in force, 
commanders — especially small-unit command- 
ers — may have restrictions placed on them to 
avoid decisive engagement. The ground ma- 
neuver element gaiihs cbntact through aggres- 
sive patrolling by small reconnaissance ele- 
ments, thereby exposing minimum forces to 
surprise attack or ambush. 

ib) The commander exploits contacts 
gained by the reconnaissance in force by de- 
stroying the enemy unit engaged and his facili- 
ties when possible. Those facilities not de- 
stroyed by artillery or other fire support means 
are destroyed during the local exploitation 
using demolition teams when appropriate. Com- 
manders must be prepared to extract the 
friendly unit if decisive engagement is unfa- 
vorable at that time. 

(c) The destruction of large enemy 
forces, usually employed in prepared fortifica- 
tions, is accomplished by a coordinated attack 
of the enemy’s position with appropriate forces 
supported by all available combat power in- 
cluding artillery, tactical air, naval gunfire. 
Army aviation fires, and armor. During the 
conduct of the attack, possible escape routes are 
put under surveillance or blocked by maneuver 
elements, artillery fires, naval gunfire, or the 
use of chemical munitions. The actual attack 
force which in many cases is smaller than the 
defending enemy unit, should not execute the 
ground attack until the enemy unit and his de- 
fensive position have been neutralized to the 
degree possible by the massed firepower. When 
entering the enemy's position, the infantry 
close with the remaining enemy and destroy or 
capture them, conduct a thorough search for 
materiel, and destroy the positions prior to ex- 
' traction or continuation of the operation when 
possible. When available, other units conduct 
pursuit operations and attempt to regain con- 
tact if it is lost. 

(2) Conduct. 

(a) In selecting the area to be reeonnoi- 
tered in force, the commander directing the op- 
eration must consider the size of the assigned 



area of operations (AO), the terrain and vege- 
tation within the AO, size and location of any 
known or suspected enemy units within the 
area, the size of the force available to him to 
conduct the area reconnaissance in force, and 
the support available to accomplish the mission, 
to include fire support and the Army aviation 
elements available for transportation. There is 
no specified frontage for a given size force con- 
ducting a reconnaissance-in-force mission. 
After considering all of the above elements, the 
commander decides how the area will be subdi- 
vided to accomplish the mission. 

(b) Any number of techniques may be 
used to reconnoiter an area in force; however, 
they generally will be variations of one basic 
concept. To thoroughly reconnoiter an area, it 
must be saturated with ground elements 
aggressively patrolling their assigned recon- 
naissance areas to locate and engage the enemy. 
In order to accomplish the necessary complete 
saturation of an area, the area must be subdi- 
vided by the controlling headquarters into sub- 
ordinate unit reconnaissance areas. To the max- 
imum extent possible, the insertion of the indi- 
vidual reconnaissance elements should be as 
nearly simultaneous as possible in order to 
achieve maximum surprise and mutual support. 
However, this saturation of an area of opera- 
tions may not always be possible to the degree 
that is desirable. This may be due to the lack of 
sufficient ground units and support to ade- 
quately saturate the designated area of op^era- 
tions. In this situation, a variation of the tech- 
nique of complete saturation of an area may be 
used. The number of variations, as to the initial 
positioning of ground units and the plan for 
their movement within the area. Is usUally lim- 
ited only by the adaptability of the units. Once 
inserted, the units act independently in their 
assigned areas of responsibility until an enemy 
unit is located or its security is threatened. The 
overall objective is to locate and engage the 
enemy forces. Once contact has been made, 
maximum fires are placed; on the enemy posi- 
tions. The controlling headquarters directs ad- 
jacent units to occupy blocking or ambush posi- 
tions along likely avenues of escape, while 
others are directed to converge on the target. 
Where superior forces are encountered, the re- 
quirement is to fix the enemy until sufficient -. 
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combat power can be massed to defeat the guer- 
rillas. Guerrillas characteristically operate in 
difficult terrain which limits the capability to 
rapidly move ground units to the decisive point. 
When this occurs, all available fire support 
should be used to achieve the necessary massing 
of combat power. 

114.4. Reconnaissance by Fire 

a. Reconnaissance by fire is accomplished by 
firing on likely or suspected enemy positions in 
an attempt to cause the enemy to disclose his 
presence by movement of firing. During recon- 
naissance by fire, positions being reconnoitered 
must be continuously observed so that any 
enemy movement or return fire will be defi- 
nitely located. 

b. Reconnaissance by fire is used when time 
is critical. It is made at the risk of losing sur- 
prise, but it tends to lessen the probability of 
moving into a well-concealed enemy position 
without being aware of its presence. 

c. If the enemy returns the fire, the unit pro- 
ceeds to develop the situation. If the fire is not 
returned, the unit continues on its mission. 
However, caution should be exercised because 
reconnaissance by fire may fail to draw the fire 
of seasoned enemy troops. 

1 1 4.5. Reconnaissance by Aircraft 

a. Army aircraft extend, supplement, or in 
some instances replace ground reconnaissance 
means. Commanders not having organic air- 
craft should request them to support their re- 
connaissance efforts. 

bi Army aircraft normally are employed In 
conjunction with, and in close support of, 
ground reconnaissance forces. Aircraft are 
used to extend the reconnaissance effort by air 
observation, air photography, and electronic 
surveillance. 

c. Army aircraft may be used to conduct ra- 
diological surveys and to locate routes through 
or around contaminated areas. 

114.6. Coordination and Control During 
Reconnaissance Operations 

a. Reconnaissance must be coordinated at all 
levels of command. This will insure maximum 



results from the intelligence effort, prevent 
duplication of effort, and provide for economi- 
cal use of reconnaissance forces. Coordination 
is accomplished primarily by assigning a spe- 
cific mission to each unit conducting the recon- 
naissance. 

b. The commander conducting the reconnais- 
sance uses radio as the primary means of con- 
trol. Phase lines, checkpoints, contact points, 
boundaries, routes, objectives, and time limita- 
tions are used by the commander in controlling 
his unit. Liaison personnel,, staff officers, mes- 
sengers, and aircraft are used to assist in the 
rapid transmission of reconnaissance instruc- 
tions and reports. 

114.7. Reconnaissance Instructions 

Reconnaissance instructions must be com- 
plete and must include exactly what combat in- 
formation is to be obtained, the time by which 
the information must be reported, where the 
information is to be sought, and when the mis- 
sion is to be executed. Essential details may in- 
clude: 

a. Pertinent information of the enemy and 
friendly troops. 

b. Plans of the higher commander. 

c. Specific information desired. 

d. Zone, area, or route to be reconnoitered. 

e. When, where, and how information is to be 
reported to the higher commander. 

f. Time of departure. 

g. Appropriate control measures. 

h. Action to be taken when mission is com- 
pleted. 

Page 59. Paragraph 116 is superseded as fol- 
lows: 

115. Movement to Contact 

Movement to contact in counterguerrilla tac- 
tical operations is basically the same as in lim- 
ited and general war operations. Night move- 
ment, clandestine movement, and counteram- 
'bnsh precautions are emphasized. Lead ele- 
ments of advancing units may move by bounds. 
Where terrain permits, the lead element moves 
from one favorable position to the next, covered 
by a strong base of fire in position to engage 
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any resistance encountered. Leading elements 
of the advancing strike forces gain and main- 
tain contact with the guerrillas. Glose-in sup- 
porting fires are used in conjunction with the 
direct fires of elements in contact to destroy the 
enemy. If the guerrillas withdraw, every effort 
will be made to retain contact. In many situa- 
tions, action by committed forces and subordi- 
nate elements may develop into a series of 
meeting engagements. Care must be taken to 
avoid ambushes in movement to contact. The 
infantry maintains contact toy aggressive 
frontal and flank patrolling by small security 
elements, thereby exposing a minimum of 
troops to ambush. Supporting fires are placed 
dose-in along, and parallel to, the route of ad- 
vance. When brigades move by ground to the 
strike area, and on subsequent unit maneuvers, 
tactical movements must be employed. Habitual 
use is made of the movement to contact and 
reconnaissance in force. To prevent ambush of 
counterguerrilla forces, to gain or reestablish 
contact, or to develop guerrilla force disposi- 
tions, strike operations are best accomplished 
by airdrop or airmobile assault. Movement by 
air insures surprise and avoids the inherent 
dangers in ground movement to contact. 

Page 61. Paragraph 118 is superseded as fol- 
lows: 

118. Operations in Built-Up Areas 

Built-up areas usually are unfavorable for 
guerrilla force operations. Guerrillas normally 
will not choose to fight in these areas; however, 
underground elements in cities and towns may 
incite organized rioting, seize portions of urban 
areas, erect barricades, and resist attempts, of 
counterguerrilla forces to enter the area. They 
may be reinforced by main force guerrilla 
units, Noncombatants in the area usually are 
held as hostages and used as shields by guer- 
rilla forces to deter the application of max-^ 
imum combat power by counterguerr ilia forces. 
Riot control munitions can temporarily 
neutralize such targets so that counterguerrilla 
forces can close with and capture the enemy 
with minimum injury to the noncombatants. 
Operations to counter these activities will be 
assisted by civilian police actions. For details of 
combat in foHified and built-up areas, see FM 
81-60. 



Page 63, paragraph 119. In line 7, “Re- 
serves” is changed to read “Reserves (reaction 
forces).” 

Page 63, paragraph 119a. In line 1, “Reserves” 
is changed to read “Reserves (reaction 
forces).” 

Page 63. Paragraph 119b is superseded as fol- 
lows: > 

b. Dispersal of reserves (reaction forces) 
provides flexibility, and locations that facilitate 
rapid movement to point of probable employ- 
ment are occupied. In tactical operations, em- 
phasis is placed on transporting those forces by 
air.. Regardless of how they move, they must be 
positioned within supporting distances of com- 
mitted forces. 

Page 63. In paragraph 120, lines 5 and 6, the 
test in parentheses is deleted. 

Page 67, paragraph 129h(2)(f). In line 1, 
“Mobile reserves” is changed to read “Mobile 
reserves (reaction forces).” 

Page 68, paragraph 129i. To, line 16 the fol- 
lowing is added: “The reserves (reaction 
forces) must toe available around the clock to 
relieve beleaguered posts. Herbicides may be 
used to defoliate and/or kill the vegetation 
along lines of communication for security pur- 
poses.” 

Page 68, paragraph 130. In lines 4 and 7, “re- 
serve” is changed to read “reserve (reaction 
force).” , 

Page 68, paragraph 130a. In line 4, “reserves” 
is changed to read “reserves (reaction forces).” 

Page 68, paragraph 130b. In lines 2 and 7, “re- 
serye” is changed to read “reserve (reaction 
force) •” 

Page 69, paragraph lyOc. In lines 8, 7, 9, and 
12, “reserve” is changed to’ read “reserve (re- 
action force).” 

Page 69, paragraph 132. Line 9 is changed to 
read: “in counterguerrilla tactical operations. 
Field artillery musj; be capable at all times of 
extremely rapid and precise rnassing of all 
available fires onto a fleeting or well-fortified 
enerhy at close ranges to friendly troops. The” 
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Page 71, paragraph ISM(S). In line 8, "106- 
mm howitzer” is changred to read "106-mm and 
|l66-mm howitzer.” 

Page 73, paragraph 134b(l). In line 1, "re- 
serve” is changfed to read "reserve (reaction 
force).” 

Page 7k, pa/ragrwph 137a. Subparagraphs (2) 
and (8) are superseded as follows: 

(2j Armed/attack helicopter operations. 

(8) Dissemination of chemical munitions. 

Page 75, paragraph 137e(l). In lines 1 and 6, 
"airmobile company (light)” is changed to read 
"assault helicopter company” ; and in line S, "of 
combat” is changed to read “of troops, 
combat.” 

Page 75, paragra/ph 137c. Subparagraphs (1.1) 
and (1.2) are added as follows: 

(1.1) The medium helicopter company, 
when in support of counterguerrilla forces, pro- 
vides tactical air movement of troops, combat 
supplies, and equipment within the brigade op- 
erational area. Capabilities of the medium heli- 
copter company include: 

(a) Same as (l)(a) above. 

I (6) Augments other troop lift capability. 
(Normally not used for initial assault, but pro- 
vides a capability for rapid troop buildut* in an 
airhead.) > v : / 

(c) Sanie as (l)(d) abO#; ^ ' 

(d) T’rovldes airlift for light a'rtillbfy 

units. 

(c) Provides airlift for emergency air- 
craft evacuation. 

if) Provides aerial movement of sup- 
plies and equipment within the operational 
area. 

(1.2) The heavy helicopter company, when 
in support of counterguerrilla forces provides 
tactical air movement of combat supplies and 
equipn^qpti^ithin the brigade operational area. 
Capabili;ti§S ;,pf the heavy helicopter company 
include the following;,., 

(a) Same as |^1) («) above. 

(b) 'Mfid|i aefi*^ movement of sup- 

plies and 'eqmpmeM'' '^ii|iln the operational 
area. ' 

(a) Pro‘;t^d(^ surgdfeai 

unit. 'VatdaHtis" bm-i ? 
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(d) Provides airlift for light and 
medium artillery units. 

(e) Provides airlift for heavy equipment 
to include engineer equipment. 

(/) Provides airlift for emergency air- 
craft evacuation. 

Page 75, paragraph 137e(S). In lines 1 and 7 
“Armed” is changed to read “Armed/attack.” 

Page 75, pa/ragraph 138b. In line 3 “guerrilla 
forces” is changed to read "guerrilla forces, 
especially in prepared positions.” 

Page 76, paragraph Ikl. In lines 12 and 18, 
“populace and resources control operations,” is 
dsleted and “military civic action” is changed 
to read "civil affairs.” 

Page 78. Paragraph l!47a(9) is superseded 
as follows: 

(9) Interrogator teams trained in the lan- 
guage of the host country, and document and 
materiel exploitation specialists. 

Page 88. “Section V. MILITARY CIVIC 
ACTION” is rescinded. 

Page 93. Paragraph 176c is superseded as fol- 
lows:" 

e. Reaction forces are vital considerations in 
planning and coordinating movements. The 
guerrilla must be convinced that ambushes will 
inevitably produce a fast, relentless, hard-hit- 
ting response by counterguerrilla supporting 
forces, to include airstrikes and ground pursuit. 
The reaction force is designated to. coyer the 
possibility of ambush. Prior to a . moy^ment, 
reaction force commanders and avi^jtors ipust 
be briefed on the general area qper,at)^ns, 
with emphasis oh landing ureas .^hhl^pWfp ^pd 
suspected guerrilla locations,, apu ph cdpimuhi- 
cations, as well as usual preoperafops Inf orma- 
tion. Reaction forces are designetS'd ili’Shccei- 
sive areas if the route is bf SUffl6iehfr‘l®hgilh to 
make reaction time of p single. ..rgUctlup .for®® 
prohibitively long. 

Page 100. In Section III title, “WATEK^ 
BORNE” is changed 

Page 100, paragraph 186. 
lowing is added '"‘See 

discussion of riverlhfe* oberdWill' dh'd'^f^^lP’-M 



31-11 and FM 81-12 for discussion of amphibi- 
ous operations.” 

Page 100, paragraph 187. In line 11, “military 
civic action” is changed to read “civil affairs.” 

Page 100. Paragraph 188 is superseded as fol- 
lows: 

188. Concept 

The brigade may participate in riverine opera- 
tions along with host country regular armed 
forces (particularly naval forces), paramilitary 
forces, and U.S. naval forces. 

Page 101, paragra/ph 190a, lines 8 through 6, 
delete portion of first sentence beginning with 
“but should be . . . war operations.” 

Page 101. In paragraph 1906, line 2, “naval 
craft” is changed to read “watercraft.” 

Page 101. Paragraph 191 is superseded as fol- 
lows: 

191. General 



desire to restrict the use of an area for a short 
period of time using nonlethal means; > 

PafifeJP^. Paragraph 1936 is rescinded. ' 

Page 102, pa/ragraph 194. The introductory text 
in lines 1 through 8 is superseded as follows: 

Since there may not be sufficient chemical per- 
sonnel available to meet requirements in coun- 
terguerrilla situations, brigade personnel must 
be able to handle smoke, flame, and nonlethal 
agents such as riot-control munitions. 

Page 102. Paragraph 194a is superseded as fol- 
lows: 

a. Ground Units. Any size ground tactical, or- 
ganization can employ riot-control agents. A 
platoon, for example, may designate one squad 
as the riot-control agent squad to provide 
target coverage. Larger units (company and 
battalion) may employ the munitions against 
more extensive targets, particularly in conjunc- 
tion With air delivery of the agent. The agent 
may be employed in any desired quantities to 
gain the desired effects on target. 



This section provides general guidance on the 
purposes, concepts, organizations, and opera- 
tions of brigade units employing riot-contrql 
munitions in counterguerrilla operations. These 
munitions are particularly useful where there 
is difficulty in pinpointing actual guerrilla loca- 
tions, and where the area coverage proyld^ hjy 
riot-control munitions would be greater ‘than 
that of other available weapon systems, Nohl'e- 
thal chemical munitions can be effective i^ 
areas in which the guerrilla force is infOrtKin- 
gled with the local population and the ehipfi8y- 
ment of firepower such as artillery and air-de- 
livered ordnance must be avoided. For addi- 
tional information on CBR munitiOhs, hee 
8-10, 8-12, 8-60, 21-40, and 101-40. ' ' 

Page 101, paragraph 192h(l). In line 2, “deny” 
is changed to read “restrict use of.” 

Page 102, paragraph 193. In line 4, “The muni- 
tion is” is changed to read “Some munitiohs 
are” 

Page 102, paragraph 193a. The first sentence is 
changed to read: 



Page 108. Paragraph 201a is superseded as fol- 

I 

, The ueed for a counterguerrIUa force to’ 
.■conduct search operations or to employ search 
procedures will be a continuous requirement in 
stability operations. Most search operations 
strike operations or consolidation 
Operations, or they may be conducted as the 
main effort in populace and resources control 
df)eratiohV."^A' search may be oriented to people, 
to materiel, to buildings, or to terrain. It 
■fiscally A^ill' ihW Civil police and mlli- 

In lines 1 and 

S,i“re8epes” is cljenged to read “reserve ( reac- 
||pn .forqe),”' , 

Palle llS, ^^ lines 2 and 8, “In 

'iiitei‘ria'1' dfeffense operations” is changed to read 
“during stability operations.” 

Page 118, paragraph 212. In line 8, “infantry, 
airborne” is changed to read “infantry, airmo- 
bile infantry, airborne” 



a. Riot-control agents are used to support op- 
erations in which the counterguerrilla forces 



}*age 120,pa/ragrwph 217. In line 9, “affars” is 



changed to read “affairs.” 
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P<tge 12S, ‘paragraph 225k. In line 7 “intelli- 
gence channels. In" is changed to read “intelli- 
ence channels and the remainder through lo- 
gistical channels. In" 



Page 12S. Paragraph 2SM is superseded as fol- 
lows; 

1. Destruction of Supplies and Equipment, 
Destruction of supplies and equipment (less 



medical) may be accomplished to deny their use 
to the guerrilla. Under the provisions of Geneva 
Conventions, medical supplies will not be inten- 
tionally destroyed (FM 27-10). For informa- 
tion on which to base destruction plans, see FM 
6-26. 

Page HI. In numerical sequence, “FM 31-23, 
Stability Operations — U.S. Army Doctrine” is 
inserted as a reference. 



By Order of the Secretary of the Army: 

W. C. WESTMORELAND, 
General, United States Army, 

Official: Chief of Staff. 

KENNETH G. WICKHAM, 

Major General, United States Army, 

The Adjutant General. 

Distribution: 

To be distributed in accordance with DA Form 12-11 requirements for Counterguerrilla 
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PAST ONE 
INTRODUCTION 

CHAPTER 1 
GENERAL 



SKtion L INTtOOUCnON 



1. PwrpoM 

Thii iMHual prorkhsi fskUnoe to canunood* 
era and ■taiT* of brigades *od lubordiiiata unita, 
and combat, combat support, and combat sarv* 
ica support units In tbs conduct of countar* 
fuarrilla operations. 

2. S co p e 

а. Part One iatrodooes the subject of counter - 
gQsrrUla operatloos and disniaaes the cciatrasts 
Ij ftwo cB the opcratioiia] eBTirooments of those 
operatioDS in limited and feneral war and in 
stability operations. 

б, Part Two discusses brigade counterguer* 
rilla UcticaJ and related operations applicable 
to stability operations. 

c. Part Three disrussrs combat aorice sup- 
port aspects common to eounterguernlla opera* 
tkM in both internal def sms operatkms and 
ta roar area security operatkxis, differentiating 
where appropriate brtween the two opar at io n a l 
■ttuatioos. 

d. Part Four discuasee oountergxierrilla op- 
erations in rear areas of forces engaged in 
limited and general war. 

e. All parts are applicable to both nuclear and 
nonnuelear war eituatiaaa. 

3. Appl ko tioo 

The doctrine preecrtbed in this manual ap- 



pliea to masting brigade organisatmis which 
may be tailored or m od ifie d to meet the require- 
ments of counterguerrills operations. Tha 
principles generslly hsve universal application; 
however, since the guerrilla normally conducts 
his operations on the most difficult terrain in 
an area of operations, counterguerriUa force 
commanders must modify ths taetks snd tsch- 
nkpws illsnisscd in this ""■"■*■* to fit the par- 
ticular terrain in which they moat operata. For 
asamplt. in Jungle and moun t ai n a. em p h aa i s 
must be ^seed on the use of footmobility; in 
swanaps and inundated areea, on the uee of 
watercraft; and in level terrain or deeert, on 
the use of vehicle mobility. This msnusl em- 
phssites the use of stUched or supporting 
svistion for troop lift, resupply, reconnsis- 
■ance, and fire support in Uw oonduet of 
cooBtsrgueiTiUa operatioiia. 

4. Chongas o«id Commawts 

Uaara of this sre aneouraged to sub- 

mit rseommended changes or comments to im- 
provo it. Comments should be keyed to the 
■pecifle page, paragraph, snd line of the text 
to which change la recommended. Reasons 
should be provided for each comment to insure 
understanding snd complete evahiatiaii. Com- 
saents be forwarded direct to Command- 

ing Officer. United States Army Combat Da- 
ve i op men ts Command Infantry Agacy. Fort 
Bcnning, Ga., 31906. 
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Uthon fL TOMMOiOOY 



5. 0«n«ral 

Th« temM iiMd is thia manml an baaed 
upoa tkoM defined in AR S20-^ and nlatsd 
pabikatiotia. To the extent that theae publi* 
cationa do not provide terminology applicable 
to thia manual, terma found in branch and 
general field manuah an naad. Tcnna vhkh 
pertain to apedfic parte of thia manual an 
dianiaaed in the appropriate paragraph. The 
terma, applicable to counterguerrilla operationa 
and environmcnta, an dianiaaed below. 

a. Arm eoeriimmtiou eealer— a c nm po ette 
ana headquarten at varioaa political/iantary 
levela in which internal defenae operationa an 
planned, coordinated, and directed. Ita mem* 
ben indndc the local chicfa of military, para> 
miHtnry, and other govemraefital agenetea and 
their U.S. oountcrparta. 

b. Arm oritmttd — a term applied to peraon- 
Bcl or unite whom organisation, miaainai, train- 
ing. and equipping an baaed, upon operatioaal 
depioyincnt to a aperific geographical area. 

c. Aaaet (iateWpence) — includea any re- 
•ooree — person, group, rdationahip. Inatm- 
racnt, inatnOatfaB. or supply — at the diapoaitiaa 
of an intdligcaoe orgairixatioa for nee In an 
operational or support role. 

d. ConmUdatiim ptyckologiml optratioms — 
paychologkal opcratioDa eondactad tosrard 
populatiaBS in friendly areas of opcratk»is or 
in territory occupied by friendly military forces 
with the objective of facilitating opentions 
and procnoting masimum cooperation among 
the dvil populatioo. 

«. ErfUtration — the removal of pcraonncl or 
unita from areas under enemy control by 
ateahh. deception, aurpriae. or clandestine 

/.Penetration operation (tnleflipence) — the 
use of agenta or technical monitoring devicaa in 
a target organisation or installation for the 
purpoao of gaining aceaaa to tha aecreta or of 
influeacing and controDing ita ac ti v iti aa. 

g. Poptfloee and rttourtat control — actions 
undertaken by a govamment to control the 
populace and ita material raaourees or to deny 



accaaa to thoae raaourcca which would further 
hostile aims and objactives against that govem- 

k. StahOitg opamUons — The term is used in 
the generic mnae. It can be described as the 
full range of Internal Defenae and Developm en t 
aperatioaa and aaaiatanoe whkh the U.S. Army 
can en^ky to maintain, restore, or a et a bliah a 
climate of order within which government 
under law can function effectively and without 
which p rogr taa in owdemisatioo cannot be 
achieved. 

6. Type Forces and Oparotions 

The following terms in addition to thoae la 
AR »2fi4. dasrrihing foroas and operatkma. 
are used throoghoot this manual and are ap- 
plicable to countcrguerrilla operations in in- 
ternal defense and development and to oountcr- 
gucrrilla ope rat i o na in rear areas of foreaa 
engaged In limitad and gcnaral war: 

a. Ragniar Armad Forem. Permanent armed 
forces maintained in the highest state of or- 
ganiaatioa. training, and equipment r ea itin aa i 
to perform assigned mlaskm a in peace or war. 

h. trragnlmr Forma. Armed individuala or 
groups who are not members of the regular 
armed foreea, police, or other internal aeeurity 
forvoe. ( Irregular foreaa may iadode organised 
youth groupa, anziBary potttieal or gairfs a ti ona 
and part-time, armed civtUan militia.) 

e. Gutrrtila Oparotioma. Tactical operationa 
whkh utfliaa tactics eharactariaad by aorpriaa; 
brief, violit aetkn; aad iliialvtnaM. and whkh 
may be supported entirely from raeouroae 
within the operational area or In varjring de- 
grees by external aoureas. 

dL GnarHMa Form. A mmbatant fore* cn- 
pioyiag guerrilla operations taetka. (The te rm 
is not uaed to indicate a type force baaed on 
organixation, miaalon, and equipment, but only 
on the type tactics amployed. Any type force — 
regular annad forea, paramilitary or irregular 
force may be a guerrilla force when it eandaeta 
guerrilla operationa.) 

e. ComnUrgnorriUa OparmHama. Operationa 
and activitiaa ca nda rt a d by aailitary fbreaa and 
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agencies to defeat hostile forces ' 
^pi^lb^ng guerrilla operations tactics. 

<Oper(Uion. A military action, or the carry- 
iiag out of a strategic, tactical, service, training, 
or; administrative military mission. 

H. Tactical Operation. The process Of carry- 
ing on combat, including movement, supply, 
attack, defense, and maneuvers needed to gain 
the objective of any battle or campaign. 

h. Campaign. A series of related military 
operations to accoipplish a common objective, 
normally within a given time and space. 

7. National Structures and Subdivisions 

The following terms, describing national 
structures and subdivisions, are used through- 
out this manual and are applicable to counter- 
guerrilla operations in internal defense and 
development and to counterguerrilla operations 
in rear areas of forces engaged in limited and 
general war. To avoid repetition mention of 
the variances of political subdivisions between 



IS 

and aniong nations, the structures discussed 
below will be used throughout this manual. The 
principal term used herein is given ftrst, fol- 
lowed by equivalent or related ternjs in paren- 
theses. The structures and their relationship 
are illustrated in figure 1. 

a. NaMon {Country, Republic, Union, King- 
dom). Depending on the form of its govern- 
nient or the title of its leading or ruling figure 
or group, & nation may be Otherwise designated 
as a country, republic, union, or kingdom. U.S. 
policy will determine the appropriate designa- 
tion to be used in liaison between the U.S. and 
a given counterpart, with due regard for the 
preference of the counterpart. Country, al- 
though not used in the official title for a nation, 
applies genericahy to all nations. 

b. Region {Zoncf , Territory) . Most nations 
are divided naturally into two or more regions 
(zone, territory) . Often, these regions have 
no formal governmental structure. They may 
be based on geographical land forms such as 
highlands, deltas, or valleys; they may be based 








Figure 1. Natiotial etruotures and subdivisions. 
* 
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on the general compaas location of the area 
within the parent nation, such as Northwest, 
South, or Central; or they may be based on 
common religious, economic, or social ideas of 
the inhabitants. 

e. State (Province), Most nations use formal 
state (province) type organizations as the first 
major subnational political subdivision. These 
may be purely administrative organizations, 
or they may be administrative and policy-mak- 
ing entities. State (province) organizations 
are usually subordinate to the regional (zone, 
territory) governmental structure when the 
regional structure exists. 

d. County (District, Parish). A county (dis- 
trict, parish) is an administrative subdivision 
of a state (province), (bounties (districts, 
parishes) may have certain policy-making op- 
tions granted to them by the state (province) ; 
otherwise, they are administrative in nature. 

e. Township (City, Village). A township 



(city, village) is a subdivision of a county 
(district, parish), and it is administrative in 
nature except when specifically granted politi- 
cal options by the state (province). The options 
can rarely be granted by the parent county 
(district, parish). In some cases, townships 
serve merely as a basis for electoral district- 
ing. In figure 1, it should be noted that village, 
as used in some nations, implies an area some- 
what larger than a town. 

f.Town (Hamlet). This locality constitutes 
a population center within a township (vil- 
lage). It generally has formal governmental 
structure and may exercise considerable local 
options granted to it by the state (province). 
Within towns, further divisions may consist 
of precinct, block, neighborhood, or ward. These 
usually do not have formal governmental or- 
ganizations and they may only serve as a basis 
for electoral districting or for dividing public 
services. 



CHAPTER 2 

CONTRASTS AND COMPARISONS OF OPERATIONAL ENVIRONMENTS 



8. General 

This chapter summarizes the operational 
differences between counterguerrilla operations 
in rear areas of forces engaged in limited and 
general war and coimterguerrilla operations in 
stability operations. 

9. Limited and General War 

These operational environments imply a state 
of open, de facto belligerency between nations, 
and a direct confrontation of their armed 
forces. 

a. The Guerrilla SitmUont In field army- 
type operations in limited and general war, 
hostile guerrillas may operate de$p in the com- 
munications zone, or throughout the rear of 
engaged forces in the combat zohe. The guer- 
rilla forces may be composed of regular armed 
forces, paramilitary forces, irregular forces, 
or any ^combination of these forces. The fol- 
lowing characteristics are typical of the guer- 
rilla in limited and general war; 

(1) When the conventiOhal force which he 
is supporting is defeated, the guer- 
rilla normally loses his incentive to 
fight. 

(2) The personnel and equipment re- 
sources provided to the guerrilla in 
rear areas by a sponsoring power may 
be limited by the requirements of the 
sponsoring power to conduct warfare 
with its conventional forces. 

b. The Counterguerrilla Sitmtion. Essen- 
tially, counterguerrilla opetations as part of 
the rear area security mission will be con- 
ducted to prevent interference with friendly 
operations in support of forces engaged in 
combat operations along the FEBA (forward 
edge of the battle area) . 



(1) The counterguerrilla force commander 
may have almost complete authority 
over all aspects of the area of opera- 
tions, particularly when operating in 
an occupied country. 

(2) Local political activities are normal^ 
not a major consideration affecting 
the activities of counterguerrilla 
forces. 

10. Internal Defense and Development 

This operational environment encompasses 
internal conflicts short of overt armed con- 
flict between the regular armed forces of two 
or more sovereign nations. There is no recog- 
nized state of belligerency. The insurgent ap- 
paratus and the guerrilla normally operate to 
some degree throughout the affected nation. 
Since the essence of the counterguerrilla cam- 
paign is to win back the support of the people 
for the established government, the importance 
of civil affairs is paramount. The situation in 
the area of operations could vary widely. Under 
the best conditions the host government would 
be in firm control, and a relatively secure area 
as a base for U.S. counterguerriUa operations 
would be available. Alternatively, the guerrilla ^ 
influence could predominate to such a degree 
that control by the host government would have 
been disrupted and the effect of the host gov- 
ernment armed forces destroyed and the secur- 
ing of an initial base area for U.S. forces made 
difficult. All counterguerrilla doctrine must be 
flexible to take into account varying situations. 

a. The QuerriUa SituaMon. 

(1) The hostile guerrilla wages an idealog- 
ical battle for the support of the popu- 
lation of a country. The guerrilla's 
objective in the conflict is not neces- 
sarily dependent on total defeat of the 
country's armed forces. 
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(2) The external sponsoring power, if any, 
of the guerrilla .may be able to provide 
personnel, equipment, and supplies 
with impunity. 

(S) The enemy of the guerrilla is the gov- 
ernment, which may not be popularly 
supported by the majority of the peo- 
ple. 

b. The CounterguerriXUi, Sitmtion. 

(1) The U.S. counterguerrilla force com- 
mander does not have complete au- 
thoriiy over all activities in his area 
of operations. 

(2) The host country may be limited in the 
resources it can expend to defeat the 
guerrilla force or its sponsoring 
power. 

(3) The major portion of available mili- 
tary resources within the host country 
may be fully committed; therefore, 
when major reserves are needed to 
press an advantage, they must be 
withdrawn from other operational 
areas and thus qreate situations iu 
those areas which can be exploited by 
hostile guerrilla forces. 

(4) Divergent policies of political parties 
or economic, religious, or other or- 
ganizations, while not supporting the 
hostile guerrilla force morally or ac- 
tively, may undermine stringent gov- 
ernment efforts to defeat the guerrilla 
force by seeking concessions or ad- 
vantages during the period of internal 
conflict. 

11. Comparisons of Operational 

Environments 

a. Limited and general war military forces 
move amid their own systems oi: subsistence, 
law, and security largely apart frpbi, or mini- 
mally involved with, their surroundings. In 
effect, they establish their own environments. 
Weather and terrain generally have equal in- 



fluence on operations by both opposing forces. 
The military objectives of the two forces will 
usually be oriented to terrain and its occupa- 
tion and defense, or to the denial of its use 
by the opposing force. 

b. In internal defense and development, the 
two opposing forces are a national government 
and an insurgent movement within the country 
to overthrow that government. The military 
arm of the insurgent movement is the guerrilla 
force that employs guerrilla operations in its 
internal attack of the government. This guer- 
rilla force and the counterguerrilla force or- 
ganized to combat it will both move amid the 
populace of the country with the objective of 
winning their support and denying such Sup- 
port to the opposing side. The influence of 
weather and terrain on the operations of the 
two opposing forces will vary. Inclement 
weather and rugged terrain may favor the 
guerrilla force; fair weather and level, open 
terrain generally favors the counterguerrilla 
force. 

e. In limited and general wars, civil affairs 
is used primarily in a supporting role. How- 
eve, in internal defense operations, because of 
the impQrtance of isolating the guerrillas from 
the people, civil affairs becomes one of the pri- 
mary missions of the counterguerrilla force. 
This is because all internal defense operations 
plans must be based on an integrated civil- 
military approach designed to progressively 
reassert host government control and gain the 
trust, confidence, and active cooperation of the 
people. For this reason paragraphs 154 
through 160 stress civil affairs because of its 
importance in internal defense operations. This 
must not be construed as meaning that spe- 
cialist, civil affair^ units or personnel are requi- 
site to the conduct of civil affairs operations. 
On the, contrary> civil affairs operations, like 
intelligence operations i^ .a cjonunand respon- 
sibility, If a cqmmander is not provided with 
specialist civil affairs support, he must dis- 
charge his responsibilities with the' resources 
available. < 
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PART TWO 

INTERNAL DEFENSE AND DEVELOPMENT 

CHAPTER 3 
INTRODUCTION 



Section I. 

12. Purpose 

The purpose of this part is to provide guid- 
ance to commanders and staffs of brigades and 
subordinate units, and combat, combat support, 
and combat service support units in the con- 
duct of counterguerrilla operations in stability 
operations. 

1 3. Scope 

This part details the general doctrine promul- 
gated in FM 61-100, FM 100-5, and FM 100- 
20 . 

a. This chapter introduces the subject of 
counterguerrilla operations in internal defense 
operations, and presents general data and con- 
cepts applicable to the other chapters of this 
part. 

Section II. RELAtlONSHIPS OF 

14. General 

This section presents a perspective from 
which to view the integration of U.S. brigade 
counterguerrilla operations with the overall 
internal defense and internal development of 
a host country. 

15. Host Country/U.S. Relations 

A nation becomes a host country when repre- 
sentatives or organizations of another nation 
are present because of governmental invitation- 
or international agreement. The formal liaison 
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h. Chapter 4 discusses the counterguerrilla 
operational environment in internal defense 
operations. 

c. Chapter 5 discusses type guerrilla forces 
which may require brigade-size forces to com- . 
bat them in internal defense operations. 

d. Chapter 6 discusses military counterguer- 
rilla concepts and planning factors. 

e. Chapter 7 discusses counterguerrilla tac- 
tical operations in internal defense operations. 

/. Chapter 8 summarizes the missions, con- 
cepts, organization, and operations of related 
counterguerrilla operations which are inte- 
grated with tactical operations. 

g. Chapter 9 summarizes special operations 
which are of particular importance in support- 
ing all countergperrilla operations. 

OPERATIONS AND ACTIVITIES 

between a host country and the United States 
will normally be conducted by the chief of the 
U.S. diplomatic mission (usually an ambass- 
ador). Tha senior, in-country, U.S. coordinat- 
• ing and supervising body is normally the U.S. 
Country Team. The country team is composed 
of the senior members of each represented U.S. 
department or agency and is headed by the 
chief of the U.S. diplomatic mission, 

16. Internal Security 

a. During the course of normal national life, 
a host country's objectives and policies include 
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those which deal with preserving its interruU 
eemrity, the state of law and order within a 
nation, as determined by the government’s 
capability to cope with violence, subversion, 
and lawlessness, and the prevailing public con- 
fidence in that capability. 

b. Zn insuring or irestoring its internal se- 
curity, a host country conducts among other 
measures counterintelligence, that aspect of 
intelligence activity which is devoted to de- 
stroying the effectiveness of hostile intelligence 
activities and to protecting information against 
espionage, individuals against subversion, and 
installations or materiel against sabotage. 

(1) In the context of counterintelligence 
activities, espionage, the clandestine 
or covert use of agent personnel and/ 
or equipment in order to obtain in- 
formation, is met by counterespionage, 
a category of counterintelligence, the 
objective of which is the detection 
and neutralization of foreign espio- 
nage. 

(2) Subversion, which is action, prin- 
cipally clandestine or covert, designed 
to undermine the military, economic, 
psychological, morale, or political 
strength is met by counteirsubversion, 
that part of counterintelligence which 
is devoted to destroying the effective- 
ness of inimical subversion activities, 
through the detection, identification, 
exploitation, penetration, manipula- 
tion, deception, and repression of in- 
dividuals, groups, or organizations 
conducting or capable of conducting 
such activities. 

(8) Sabotage, any deliberate act under- 
taken by an individual, group, or 
organization which employs disrup- 
tive or destructive methods against 
critical materials, facilities, and in- 
stallations for the purpose of denying 
or limiting their use, is met by coun^- 
tersabotage, which is action designed 
to destroy the effectiveness of foreign 
sabotage activities through the process 
of identifying, penetrating, and ma- 
nipulating, neutralizing, or repressing 
individuals, groups, or organizations 
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conducting or capable of conducting 
such activities. 

c. The internal security of a country may be 
threatened by an internal attack, the full range 
of measures taken by organized insurgents to 
bring about the internal destruction and over- 
throw of a constituted government. An internal 
attack is countered by a combination of internal 
defense and internal development. 

17. Infernal Defense 

Internal defense is the full range of measures 
taken by a constituted government and its 
allies to free and protect its society from sub- 
version, lawlessness, and insurgency. One of 
the means by which internal defense is achieved 
by the conduct oi internal defense operations 
which include any operation conducted by a 
host country or its allies — security establish- 
ment, military, paramilitary, or security or- 
ganizaiton — directly against armed insurgents, 
their underground organization, support sys- 
tem, external sanctuary, or outside supporting 
power. Counterguerrilla operations as discussed 
in this manual in a stability operajtional en- 
vironment is classified as an internal defense 
operation. The "host country capability to per- 
form internal defense is assisted by the U.S. and 
other allies through internal defense assistance 
operations, which include any operation under- 
taken by the military, paramilitary, police, or 
other security agencies of an outside power to 
strengthen the host government politically, 
economically, psychosocially, or militarily. , 

18. Internal Development 

Internal development is the strengthening of 
the roots, functions, and capabilities of govern- 
ment and the viability of the national life of a 
country toward the end of internal indepen-, 
dence and freedom from conditions fostering 
insurgency. Internal development is achieved 
by the conduct of internal development opera- 
tions, which include any direct operation under- 
taken by a host government or its Ullies to- 
strengthen the local government t^olitically, 
economically, socially, or militarily, or make 
more viable its national life. The host Country 
capability to perform internal development is 
assisted by the U.S. and other allies through 
internal development asmtanee operations, 
which include any organized action taken by 
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government or nongovernment agencies of an 
outside power to support host government in- 
ternal development efforts. 

19. Related Activities in Internal Defense 

and Development 

, a. The host country activities associated with 
internal defense and development plans orien- 
ted primarily toward countering an internal 
attack may be categorized in the following ac- 
tions : 

(1) Political action, which includes ac- 
tivity in political channels or the use 
of political power to attain specific 
objectives. It involves such activity as 
appointing officials, initiating and op- 
erating political organizations, provid- 
ing political education, and enacting 
laws or decrees. 

(2) Economic action, to include the 
planned use of measures designed to 
generate economic stability within the 
host country and serve to improve 
the standard of living of the indi- 
vidual. 

(8) Psychological action, which includes 
political, military, economic, and ideo- 
logical actions planned and conducted 
to create in hostile, neutral, or' 
friendly groups, the emotions, atti- 
tudes, or behavior favorable to the 
achievement of national objectives. 

(4) Civic action, which includes the parti- 
cipation by an agency, organization, or 
group in economic and sociological 
projects which are useful to the local 
population at all levels, but for which 
the sponsor does not have primary 
governmental responsibility. Projects 
may be in such fields as educa- 
tion, training, public works, agricul- 
ture, transportation, communications, 
health, sanitation, and others which 
contribute to the general welfare, and 
serve to Improve the standing ot the 
sponsor with the population. 

(6) Military action.- Host country mili- 
tary and paramilitaiy action is only 
a part of the overall internal defense 
and development effort, and this ac- 



I tion must be in consonance with the 
I overall effort of the host country and 
\ will normally be conducted as da- 
's;;;^ scribed in this manual for the U.S. 
A brigade. 

b. The U.S. brigade will conduct military op- 
erations in support of both the internal defense 
and the internal devlopment efforts of a host 
country. In the conduct of counterguerrilla 
operations in support of internal defense and 
development, the brigade will concentrate its 
efforts toward the following: 



(1) Tactical operations directly against 
guerrilla forces. Tactical operations 
may be either strike operations or 
consolidation operations. Strike opera- 
tions are primarily offensive opera- 
tions, characterized by brevity, which 
are conducted in an assigned area of 
operation, to find, fix, destroy, or 
capture the guerrilla. Consolidation 
operations are primarily defensive op- 
erations, characterized by long dura- 
tion, which are conducted in an as- 
signed area of responsibility, to pro- 
vide a secure area in which positive 
effort can be devoted to internal de- 
velopment. 

(2) Intelligence operations which will ex- 
tend host country civil intelligence 
programs, and provide information 
useful in counterguerrilla operations 
in internal defense and development. 
Military intelligence systems. will be 
coordinated with host country activi- 
ties. 



(8) Psychological operations. In order to 
extend the civilian psychological op- 
erations campaign to the lowest levels, 
and to support their own activities, 
brigade forces will conduct psycho- 
logical operations, integrated with the 
national psychological operations cam- 
paign. 

(4) Civil affairs operations. .Any project ^ 
or activity of the briirade for ces in- 
^6l\nng^ contact with civilians ou tside 
the-nrtlltary ^ablishment or desired 
to influence or control civilian activi- 
ties and civil organizations can b^ 
classified as a civil affairs operation. 
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In counterguerrilla operations, con- 
trol of the civilian population, denial 
of material resources along with gain- 
ing the support loyalty and respect of 
the people are major concerns of the 
force commander. These civil affairs 
functions are achieved by the force 
commander primarily through popu<- 
lace and resources control and military 
civic action. Hereafter, they will be 
discussed separately as the most evi- 
dent manifestation of civil affairs op- 
erations in the brigade, but the two. 
programs must always be considered 
with respect to the total relationship 
between the military force, the host 
government, and the pepole. 

(a) PopiUaee and resowces control op- 
erations. In order to isolate guer- 
rilla forces from both in country 
and sponsoring power logistical and 
manpower support, the brigade may 
be called upon to augment over- 



taxed civil police and other host 
country forces in actions to control I 
the populace and its resources or 
to deny access to those resources 
which would further hostile aims 
and objectives against the host 
country government. 

(b) Military civic action. Military civic 
action has proved effective in gain- 
ing civilian support for military 
operations and isolating the guer- 
rillas physically and psychologically 
from the civilian support without 
which they cannot exist. The mili- 
tary civic action program can en- 
compass everything from a soldier 
imparting his particular skill or 
knowledge to civilian in order to 
help the civilian solve a problem or 
better his condition to the entire 
brigade providing security for crop 
harvest and aid in developing living 
needs. 




Section III. INTERNAL DEFENSE AND DEVELOPMENT FORCES 



20. General 

Internal defense and development forces com- 
prise organizations, both civilian and military, 
of the host country, U.S., and allied nations 
which are employed to free and protect the 
host country society from subversion, lawless- 
ness, and insurgency. 



21. Host Country Internal Defense and 
Development Forces 

Host country internal defense and develop- 
ment forces may consist of varied types or or- 
ganizations: regular armed forces, paramili- 
tary forces, police, irregular forces, and 
civilian ag^cies. 

Armed Forces. Regular armed 
/forces, composed of standard and specially 
trained units, may make up the largest con- 
tingent of readily available indigenous troops 
which can be moved at will throughout a coun- 
try. These units are normally employed in the 
counterguerrilla role. 

(1) Divisions, brigades, or regiments can 
be organized into a number of vari- 



able sized task forces. These forces ' 
engage in reconnaissance and combat 
patrols, or operate in larger forma- 
tions organized to strike rapidly 
against guerrilla forces. Regular 
armed forces are situated to permit 
rapid reaction to guerrilla attacks, or 
to conduct planned operations in co- 
ordination with other counterguerrilla 
forces. Regular armed forces also are . 
frequently available for, and should 
always be considered in planning and 
executing, military civic action proj- 
ects. The extent to which tbeir work 
in military civic action is made known 
to the people by effective PSYOP will 
contribute to the degree of coopera- ■ 
tion and amount of intelligence infor- 
mation received from the population 
for counterguerrilla tactical opera- 
tions. 

(2) Special units of the regular armed 
forces of a host country may include 
ranger, airmobile, and airborne units. 

(a) Ranger-type units normal^ operate j 
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within the military chain of com- 
mand, either as companies or bat- 
talions, or in ranger task forces. 
Their form of combat is offensive 
in nature and characterized by ag- 
gressive reconnaissance patrols and 
combat operations aimed at the de- 
struction of guerrilla forces by 
raids and ambushes, long-range 
patrolling, and the disruption of 
guerrilla lines of communication. 
They can provide the forces for in- 
telligence and operational screening 
missions. 

(6) Airmobile troops with their assault- 
type helicopters are located to meet 
established reaction time criteria 
for reaching planned objective 
areas in the shortest possible time. 

(c) Airborne units provide troops to 
assault by parachute objective areas 
which are too distant for airmobile 
or other forces to respond within 
the required reaction time. 

^ b. Paramilitary Forces. The organization of 
the paramilitary force may be similar to regu- 
lar armed forces. They are frequently con- 
stituted from indigenous volunteers whose 
knowledge of the terrain and people is equal 
to that of the guerrilla. Paramilitary units 
are composed of armed personnel and have the 
primary mission of relieving the regular armed 
forces of security missions and local defense 
duties within a given political subdivision, such 
as a state (province) . Armament for paramili- 
tary forces will consist primarily of individual 
weapons, light machineguns, and light mortars. 
Communication equipment may be limited. 
Paramilitary units may be organized as squads, 
platoons, companies, or battalions and may be 
trained to perform limited tactical missions. 
Often, they are charged with enforcing the law 
and maintaining public order and security in 
rural areas. In their security roles, paramili- 
tary units conduct raids, and ambushes, either 
alone or with irregular forces or regular armed 
forces. Paramilitary units may be called upon 
to reinforce security posts under attack or to 
pursue withdrawing guerrillas. Other typical 
tasks for which paramilitary units may be re- 
sponsible are defense of towns and guarding 



headquarters, bridges, key installations, and 
local airstrips. 

- > , 

Police Forces. Police forces, consisting of 
local, regional, and national security elements, 
normally constitute the primary populace and 
resources control forces of a host country. They 
are oriented on the population and in addition 
to ferreting out the insurgent underground 
elements they may be the only effective indige- 
nous counterguerrilla force in a given locale. 
Police forces are normally charged with the 
responsibiliiy of securing key governmental in- 
stallations, public facilities, and preserving a 
state of law and order. 

d. Irregular Forces. Irregular forces, or 
armed individuals or groups who are not mem- 
bers of regular armed forces or paramilitary 
forces, consisting of civilian political organiza- 
tions, trade unions, youth groups, and others, 
may be mobilized, trained, and armed to sup- 
plement the regularly constituted military, 
paramilitary, and police forces described aboye. 
They may also be organized primarily to in- 
doctrinate their members to support the gov- 
ernment. 

e. Civilian Agencies. Governmental and pri- 
vate civilian agencies, organizations, and re- 
ligious welfare groups normally address prob- 
lems associated with internal development. 
These groups may well perform Immediate im- 
pact programs in areas provided troop protec- 
tion for limited periods of time (strike opera- 
tions) in addition to performing long-range 
impact programs in areas under firm and 
continuous governmental control (consolida- 
tion operations) . 

22. U.S. and Allied Internal Defense and 

Development Forces 

U.S. and allied internal defense and develop- 
ment forces may consist of military advisory 
groups; combat, combat support, and combat 
service support units; governmental civilian 
agencies; nongovernmental assistance organi- 
zations; and religious and welfare groups. 
Some or all of these agencies may be perform- 
ing tasks with indigenous elements in the 
brigade operational area. The brigade com- 
mander, or senior military combat commander 
must coordinate all allied and U.S. activities ' 
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with similar host country organizations and 
activities to the extent necessary for successsful 
brigade operations. 

a. U.S. and allied civilian organizations pro- 
vide funds, facilities, and personnel to assist 
the host country population in economic, social, 
political, and civic internal development, and 
in providing emergency relief measures. 

b. U.S. and allied armed forces missions are 
described in subsequent chapters; however, of 
particular interest to brigades committed in 
internal defense are MAAG personnel and 
specialized units which may have been de- 
ployed earlier than the brigade and who know 
the population, operational area, and military 
and civilian leaders, and who have cooperated 
with host country regular armed forces, para- 
military forces, police, and irregular forces in 
the area. These personnel and units can pro- 
vide the brigade with intelligence information 
and identify the necessary points of contact 
for coordination and planning. 

c. U.S. Air Force and similar allied units 
can assist in the conduct of counterguerrilla 
operations by — 

(1) Maintaining air superiority. 

(2) Preventing air delivery of supplies 
and equipment by a sponsoring power. 

(8) Conducting aerial resupply and other 
logistical functions. 

(4) Conducting close air support, inter- 
diction, and tactical air reconnais- 
sance. 

(5) Delivering airborne and air landed 
forces. 

(6) Disseminating chemical agents, flame, 
smoke, riot-control agents, and de- 
foliant agents on selected targets. 

d. U.S. and allied naval forces can assist in 
the conduct of counterguerrilla operations by — 

(1) Disrupting guerrilla coastal supply 
channels. 

(2) Providing sea transportation, support 
of amphibious operations and assault 
craft for river and other waterborne 
operations. 



(8) Conducting shore bombardment, close 
air support, interdiction, and tactical 
air reconnaissance. 

(4) Preventing seaward escape of guer- 
rilla forces. 

(6) Providing seaborne supply and other 
logistical functions. 

e. U.S. Marine forces and similar allied 
forces can assist in the conduct of counter- 
guerrilla operations by conducting operations 
in the air and on the ground similar to those 
performed by the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 
Marine forces are specially trained to conduct 
amphibious operations. 

23. Brigade Considerations of Host 

Country Internal Defense Forces 

Although host country military forces may 
not be organized along U.S. lines, the doctrine 
developed and tested by U.S. agencies may 
prove useful in many countries of the world. 
Chiefs of MAAG and Missions and brigade 
commanders should encourage the military 
leaders of the host country to adopt organiza- 
tions similar to those which have been proven 
effective in dealing with guerrillas. It may 
often be necessary to compromise between those 
forces organized conventionally to deal with an 
external threat and the forces necessary to 
combat guerrillas. However, with appropriate 
modifications and additional training, most 
host country forces can perform both roles. 
Host country military establishments will 
probably not be modern. They may not have 
the capability to administer themselves ade- 
quately so as to operate efficiently, lacking 
such things as — 

a. A central personnel record system to in- 
clude pay records. 

b. Regulations, training literature, and other 
guidance material. 

c. Standard uniforms and Insignia. 

d. Adequate reporting procedures. 

e. Capability of conducting combined-arms 
operations. 
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CHAPTER 4 

THE OPERATIONAL ENVIRONMENT 



Section I. GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS OF THE AREA OF OPERATIONS 



24. General 

This chapter outlines environmental factors 
which must be considered in planning and con- 
ducting brigade counterguerrilla operations. It 
includes a general description of typical oper- 
ational areas, to include economic, political, and 
social aspects of the areas, the military aspects 
of the area, and eifects of the characteristics 
of the area on brigade operations. Department 
of the Army area and country studies provide 
details on specific areas or countries, while FM 
100-20 provides additional general guidance on 
the composite of the conditions, circumstances, 
and infiuences which affect the employment of 
military forces, and which bear on the deci- 
sions of the counterguerrilla force commander. 

25. Planning for Counterguerrilla 
Operations 

Information concerning a host country which 
affects planning for counterguerrilla operations 
includes a detailed examination of the country 
with regard to its geography, sociology, econ- 
omy, politics, and other specific fields constitu- 
ting areas which may have an effect on counter- 
guerrilla operations. The following is a general 
discussion of some principal factors which 
should be considered. It is not exhaustive in 
scope; rather, it is intended to illustrate the 
importance of considering these factors in plan- 
ning for brigade counterguerrilla operations. 

26. Military Considerations of the Area 
of Operations 

Counterguerrilla operations may be required 
in areas which vary from mountains to plains 
and deltas ; from deserts to -jungles and rain 
forests; and from relatively open areas to ob- 
stacle-studded terrain. Each area has its own 



peculiarities, and brigades committed in a par- 
ticular area must be organized appropriately. 
Administrative and logistical support will be 
complicated by variances of terrain. Each area 
presents significantly different problems of sup- 
ply, transportation, maintenance, medical sup- 
port, and other logistical services. Similarly, 
personnel services, as well as the brigade per- 
sonnel, must be fitted and acclimated as the 
operational area dictates. 

27. Geography, Topography, Terrain, 
Climate, and Vegetation 

Mild or tropical climate favors the guerrilla 
forces, who must depend largely on the land 
for subsistence, since this type of climate in- 
sures year-round vegetation and foliage for 
subsistence, cover, and concealment. Rigorous 
cold climates hamper guerrilla operations, since 
increased logistical support is required for op- 
erations under these conditions. The brigade 
must have an intimate knowledge of the terrain 
to insure effective counterguerrilla operations. 

28. Political Considerations 

a. Brigade commanders and staffs must con-‘ 
sider the political forces which infiuence the 
operation of the society in a host country. 

b. Important considerations in politics are 
the leaders and their motivations, ambitions, 
and infiuence. An understanding of the formal 
structure of the host country government and 
its operations is important, to include its rela- 
tionship with the population, the relationships 
among the internal departments such as police 
and revenue, and the relationships each of these 
departments has with the population, to include 
those between the government services pro- 
vided and the taxes levied by the government. 
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Equally important is a complete understanding 
of the informal and actual civilian power struc- 
ture of the area wherever and whenever this 
differs from that of the formal government. 
In many areas, actual social controls are in 
the hands of religious, tribal, economic, or other 
nongovernmental power structures which may 
wield more effective influence over the local 
populace than does the host country govern- 
ment. 

29. Economic Considerations 

Among the economic considerations relevant 
to an area of operations are the types of econ- 
omy (agricultural or industrial), living condi- 
tions, transportation, communications, food 
supply, and standard of living of the various 
segments of the population. The causes of un- 
rest which lead to emergence of guerrillas al- 
most always include, and may consist chiefly 
of, frustration resulting from living in back- 
ward economic environments with correspond- 
ing undeveloped national infrastructures. The 
following common problems are faced by host 
countries countering guerrillas and simultane- 
ously trying to remove the cause of .the emerg- 
ence of the guerrillas. 

а. Rmv Material. While some developing 
nations are richly endowed with raw material 
resources, other countries have only one or two 
basic resources and are vulnerable to the de- 
struction of their markets by development of 
synthetic substitutes, fluctuating world markets, 
or by rising transportation costs. 

б. Agriculture. Most developing nations 
must rely on agricultural export for foreign 
exchange. Dependent on one or two crops, they 
are vulnerable to various weather and world 
market fluctuations. Antiquated agricultural 
technology, an expanding population, and the 
need to export in exchange for medicine and 
other necessities create problems for even po- 
tentially rich agricultural nations. 

c. Industry. Few newly independent nations 
have modern industrial complexes. Shortages 
of capital, management capability, skilled labor, 
raw materials, power, transportation, and mar- 
keting techniques all inhibit modernization, con- 
sequently, many nations must import manu- 
factured goods. 

d. Utilities. Modernization depends on basic 



utilities such as power, communications, and 
transportation. In developing nations, the capi- 
tal required to establish utilities is usually not 
available. A nation countering guerrillas has 
committed its resources largely to the military 
effort; thus it has little left to underwrite im- 
provement of the environment. Generally, 
guerrillas who claim to struggle for improve- 
ment of the economic, social, and political en- 
vironment are themselves responsible for its 
stagnation. 

30. Sociological Considerations 

Population size and distribution, basic racial 
stock and physical characteristics, ethnic mi- 
nority groups, social structure, religion, and 
culture — all must be considered relevant to an 
area of operations. 

a. Concentrated, urban populations are more 
easily controlled and protected by host country 
forces than are scattered populations in rural 
areas. 

b. The racial stock and physical characteris- 
tics of the population of an area are important 
considerations in counterguerrilla operations. 
A tendency exists among the populations of 
developing countries to fear and distrust per- 
sons who are not of their own race. 

c. Ethnic groups, constituting minority fac- 
tions, become a consideration in counterguer- 
rilla operations; because of discrimination or 
persecution, they may be either a source of dis- 
content or of major assistance. 

d. Social groups may exercise great influence 
and control over their members, 

e. In countries where religion exerts a strong 
influence, gaining the favor of, and some influ- 
ence with, the clergy could be valuable. 

f. Languages may be diverse within any one 
country. Various ethnic and tribal groups will 
have significantly different dialects which are 
incompatible and these may be unintelligible 
to those speaking the ofllcial language of the 
government and of the metropolitan areas. 

g. Customs and traditions may vary greatly, 
but respecting and accommodating theih will 
assist in understanding those which affect bri- 
gade counterguerrilla oi>erations. 
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Section II. EFFECTS OF THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE AREA 
31. Genercfl (5) Roads and trails in the vicinity of host 



This section outlines some typical effects of 
area characteristics on guerrilla and counter- 
guerrilla operations. The discussion is based 
upon guerrilla and counterguerrilla force dis- 
position, capabilities, weaknesses, composition, 
and peculiarities outlined in chapters 6 and 6, 
and in this chapter. 

32. Effect on Guerrilla’ Force Courses of 
Action 

o. Geography, Topography, Terrain, Climate, 
and Vegetation. Rugged topography provides 
ample cover, concealment, and obstacles, and 
few good road nets. The deemphasis on critical 
terrain by guerrilla forces, coupled with the 
inability of the constituted government to con- 
trol the people living in remote areas, permits 
guerrilla forces relatively free access to all but 
those areas under ' direct control of the host 
country government. A geograpihical position 
adjacent to a sponsoring poiver or powers fur- 
ther facilitates the development and operations 
of guerrilla forces. The following are signifi- 
cant examples of area characteristics which 
must be given constant attention by the counter- 
guerrilla force : ' 

(1) Areas suitable for guerrilla bases. 
Such areas have the following char- 
acteristics: 

(а) Difficulty of accessibility, as in 
mountains, jungles, or marshes. 

(б) Concealment from aerial reconnais- 
sance. 

(c) Terrain which favors defense and 
covered withdrawals. 

(d) Location usually a one-day journey 
from small civilian Settlements 
which may provide food and act as 
outposts. 

<2) Numerous concealed trails approach- 
ing possible guerrilla areas of opera- 

, tion. 

(3) Principal roads and trails traversing 
and passing along the circumference 
of friendly-controlled areas. 

(4) Principal routes ijonnecting separate 
guerrilla-controlled areaS; ■ 



country installations and lines of com- 
munication. 

(6) Fords, bridges, and ferries across 
rivers ; seasons when the rivers are in 
flood. 

(7) Areas where drinking water is avail- 
able and where foot approaches are 
difficult or impossible. 

(8) Small settlements and farms in and 
near guerrilla-controlled areas. 

(9) Suitable areas for airdrops or boat or 
submarine rendezvous; roads and 
trails leading into guerrilla or spon- 
soring power controlled areas, or 
areas friendly to the guerrillas. 

(10) Suitable helicopter landing zones. 

bi Political ConsideraMons. The lack of well- 
developed political and administrative struc- 
tures which do not reach, or are not responsive 
to, the population, or which prevent host coun- 
try police or armed forces from being effective, 
reinforces the guerrilla force capability of coer- 
cion or persuasion to gain the support of remote 
local populations. Guerrilla operations in these 
areas may go uncountered or unpunished by the 
host cduntry, and political bickering or host 
country administrative confusion is capitalized 
upon by guerrilla psychological operations em- 
phasizing the separation of the host country 
government, from the local population. 

c. Economic Considerations. The low stand- 
ard pf. lining and lack of basic comforts, or 
unemployment among the population in the 
area, are psychological thenies frequently used 
against the host country government. These 
conditions may be a disadvantage to guerrilla 
forces because logistical support derived from 
a population living under shbstandard condi- 
tions may engender counterguerrilla attitudes. 
On the other hand, these people may be at- 
tracted' to the guerrilla force by promises or 
relatively minor acts of economic assistance 
provided by the guerrilla force. 

d. Sociological Considerations. Sociological 
conditions in the area may have the same gen- 
eral effects as do economic conditions described 
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above. The groups of a fragmented society 
may be played oif against one another, be sub> 
verted from host country allegiance, and re- 
cruited to the guerrilla force more easily than 
a monolithic population, thus permitting guer- 
rilla forces logistical, personnel, psychological, 
and intelligence support essential to successful 
guerrilla operations. 

33. Effect on Brigade Courset of Action 

Consideration of the military aspects of the 
area must encompass all of the operations in 
which brigades may become involved, to include 
not only tactical operations, but also intelli- 
gence operations, psychological operations, pop- 
ulace and resources control operations, military 
civic action, and advisory assistance performed 
in support of brigade tactical operations. In 
all of the counterguerrilla operations described 
later in this manual, certain factors (ct-d 
below) which are significantly different from 
normal limited and general war employment 
must be recognized in brigade counterguerrilla 
planning and operations. 

a. Geogra/pky, Topography, Terrain, Climate, 
and Vegetation. 

(1) The guerrilla force usually knows inti- 
mately the area of operations. This 
may not be true of the host country 
forces or of the U.S. or allied forces 
which may assist the host country. 
Increased emphasis on complete intel- 
ligence, habitual employment of bri- 
gade forces in the same area, and the 
integration of the brigade activities 
into the activities of the population 
are required to gain and maintain 
familiarity with an area equal to that 
of the guerrilla. 

(2) Undeveloped surface transportation 
networks (roads, canals, and rail- 
roads) may prevent free use of sophis- 
ticated, organic brigade means of 
transportation. Operations under 
these circumstances stress footmobil- 
ity and the possible use of nonorganic 
means of transportation, such as 
boats, pack animals, bicycles, and 
others. 

(3) i Increased reliance on host country 



sources gf intelligence, and an in- 
creased overall intelligence collection 
effort to locate guerrilla bases and 
caches and approaches thereto, will 
be required because difficult terrain 
which the guerrilla favors can provide 
excellent cover and concealment for 
his installations. 

6. Political Coneiderationa. The possible lack 
of well-defined responsibilities within a host 
country may copfuse command lines and 
hamper iPperatio^S* require the bri- 

gade to coordinate with numerous governmental 
officials in order to locate sources of authority 
and decision. 

c. Civil Affairs Considerations. 

(1) Economical. Brigade operations must 
be conducted to assist in improving 
the economic status of the population 
in the area, and to insure that opera- 
tions disrupt as little as possible the 
normal economic activities of the local 
population. If logistical support is 
available from the population, and if 
gaining this support from the local 
population will assist rather than 
harm the economy, local procurement 
may be authorized. If this is not the 
case, the brigade must be more de- 
pendent on logistical support from 
outside the operational area. In any 
case, damage to economic installations 
incident to tactical operations must 
be minimized, and just compensation 
made for damage which does* occur. 

(2) Sociological. Brigade operations must 
be conducted to disrupt, as little as 
possible, the customs, social activities, 
relationsliips between ethnic and tri- 
bal groups, and the physical well-being 
of the population. The brigade is com- 
mitted to assist the host country and 
its people; therefore, the application 
of firepower must be selective and 
restrained to prevent injury or death 
to the civil population. Psychological 
operations and military civic action 
programs must be tailored to the spe- 
cific attitudes and needs of the local 
population. lianguage differences be- 
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tween brigade personnel and the pop* 
ulation, and betweOjn various ethnic 
or tribal groups within the population, 
must be minimized by use of inter- 
preters or multilingual personnel from 
the host country of the U.S. 

d. Combat Service Support Aspects. The 
operational aspects discussed above are gen- 
erally applicable to con^bat service support 
aspects. Because of the requirement for integra- 
tion of brigade activities with the population, the 
political structure, and econohlic activities, em- 
phasis must be placed on the civil affairs aspects 
of operations. This may require civil affairs 



staff sections at brigade and battalion level, 
and may entail civil affairs augmentation to 
company, or lower levels, and, concurrently, the 
capability of all personnel to function effective- 
ly without civil affairs assistance must be rec- 
ognized, ingrained in all troops, and accommo- 
dated, by training, in planning and operations. 
Logistical activities must include planning to 
support not only the brigades, but also civilian 
supplies or commodities, goods, or services to 
be made available to the civilian population, 
government, or economy in areas administered - 
by brigades or in areas in which brigades ar^ 
committed. 
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CHAPTER 5 

THE HOSTILE GUERRILLA FORCE 



Section I. DISPOSITION 



34. General 

This chapter provides general guidance on 
typical insurgent or resistance organizations, 
and focuses on their tactical forces, the guer- 
rilla, as opposed to their underground cadres 
and auxiliary organizations. 

35. Areas 

In general, the size of areas of operation, the 
types of guerrilla activity conducted in each, 
and the distribution of the elements of the 
guerrilla force within areas depend primarily 
on the degree of control exercised by the coun- 
terguerrilla force. The degree of control of 
an area will fluctuate with the effectiveness of 
the overall internal defense and development 
effort; the size and capabilities of the guerrilla 
force; and the attitudes of the population. 
Guerrilla operations are conducted in areas 
generally as follows: 

a. Guerrilla Controlled Areas. Normally, 
guerrilla headquarters, camps, and bases are 
located in these areas, and determined resist- 
ance may be offered to counterguerrilla forces 
attempting to penetrate them. The guerrilla 
and his support organizations normally concen- 
trate their propaganda and recruiting programs 
in these areas. 

b. Contested Areas. These are the principal 
areas of offensive operations by the guerrilla 
force. Guerrillas may not offer determined 
resistance to the entry of counterguerrilla forces 
into this area, preferring instead to conduct 
harassing operations against them. 

c. Friendly Controlled Areas. Guerrilla of- 
fensive operations in these areas are normally 
limited to raids, small ambushes, sniping, and 
mining operations. Guerrillas may occasionally 
attempt to penetrate these areas by coordinated 



attacks launched by battalion or larger sized 
formations. Other hostile activities include 
covert operations such as subversion, espion- 
age, psychological operations, terrorism, and 
sabotage. 

36. Guerrilla Areas of Operations 

Guerrillas can be expected to divide their 
area of operations, including areas controlled 
by the host country, into smaller areas of re- 
sponsibility which are assigned to subordinate 
guerrilla units. Within these areas, guerrilla 
units carry out tactical missions and psycho- 
logical operations, and attempt to control the 
populace, and collect taxes, food, and supplies. 
Guerrilla areas of operation may be structured 
on established host country political boundaries, 
and may include a complete insurgent shadow 
government in each area with designated politi- 
cal chiefs and economic, political, social, and 
civic organizations designated to replace host 
country functionaries as the situation permits. 
Irregular, paramilitary, and regular armed 
guerrilla forces generally are assigned local, 
regional, and national missions, respectively, 
as the situation dictates, and function as exten- 
sions of the insurgent shadow government. 

37. Distribution and Location 

The distribution and location of forces within 
guerrilla operational areas is highly flexible, 
shifts in forces being made as opportunities to 
strike the counterguerrilla force and the host 
country government are presented. Guerrilla 
forces normally employ frequent moves as a 
counterintelligence technique to prevent their 
location and destruction by counterguerrilla 
strikes against them. Guerrillas often disperse 
and intermingle with the populace when any 
sizable counterguerrilla action threatens the 
guerrilla force operations. 
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Section II. COMPOSITION 



38. General 

Composition of a guerrilla force varies ac- 
cording to purpose; terrain; character and den- 
sity of the local population ; availability of food. 



medical supplies, arms, and equipment; quality 
of leadership^; amount and nature of external 
support and direction; and countermeasures 
used against it by counterguerrilla forces 
(tig. 2). 




_ — POLITICAL CONTROL 

ALL FIGURES ARE REPRESENTATIVE. 
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39. Organization 

Guerrilla forces may vary from groups of 
squad and platoon size to units of division size 
or larger with extensive support organizations 
including elements for combat, intelligence, 
counterintelligence, political, and logistic sup- 
port. Guerrilla forces may be organized in 
three main types of forces : regular, paramili- 
tary, and irregular armed forces. The distinc- 
tion between these forces is based on differences 
in organization, training, weapons, equipment, 
and mission. 

а. Guerrilla regular armed forces (some- 
times called main force) are only employed 
militarily when there is maximum chance for 
success. They usually operate for given periods 
of time in various regions, moving from region 
to region according to operational requirements 
and the effectiveness of counterguerrilla opera- 
tions. The regular forces possess the best avail- 
able equipment, weapons (including mortars 
and artillery) , and uniforms, and are used pri- 
marily against the counterguerrilla regular 
armed forces. Guerrilla regular forces usually 
are well organized (into regimental-size units 
or larger), well trained, and well led. They 
operate in close conjunction with the paramili- 
tary and irregular guerrilla forces. Fillers for 
the guerrilla regular forces usually are selected 
from the best of the guerrilla paramilitary 
troops. Sponsoring powers may provide ele- 
ments of their armed forces as advisors or to 
reinforce guerrilla regular forces. 

б. Guerrilla paramilitary forces are less well 
organized, trained, and equipped than the regu- 



lar forces. The guerrilla paramilitary force 
may be organized into platoons, companies, 
battalions, and at times, regiments (or equiv- 
alent organizations). Guerrilla paramilitary 
forces launch limited attacks, harass installa- 
tions and troops, and ambush counterguerrilla 
force reinforcements. A guerrilla paramilitary 
force is normally assigned to a specific area of 
operation (e.g., state (province) or county 
(district) ) and does not normally move from 
that area for conduct of operations elsewhere. 
Fillers for paramilitary forces usually are ob- 
tained from guerrilla irregular forces. 

c. Guerrilla irregular forces are auxiliaries 
responsible for collecting intelligence informa- 
tion, building bases, fortifying villages, acting 
as scouts or porters for the guerrilla regular 
forces or paramilitary forces, and providing se- 
curity for insurgent officials at the local level. 
Members of guerrilla irregular forces receive 
limited military training but receive extensive 
political indoctrination. They normally retain 
their civilian occupations and function as com- 
batants on a part-time basis in delaying and 
harassing the counterguerrilla force. These 
limited military activities may include sniping 
and employment of improvised antipersonnel 
boobytraps and devices. 

d. Sponsoring power resources, to include 
combat, combat support, and combat service 
support organizations and military organizers 
and advisors, and civilian political, economic, 
and psychological organizers and advisors may 
be provided to guerrilla forces to assist in or- 
ganizational and operational missions and ac- 
tivities. 
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40. Tactical Operations 

When guerrilla forces first become opera- 
tional, they engage in limited or small-scale 
activities and operations ; if guerrilla forces are 
permitted to reach a level of sophisticated or- 
ganization, training, and equipment, they can 
conduct large-scale operations which will re- 
quire regular armed forces to combat them. 

a. Guerrilla Operations. Guerrilla operations 
constitute a sustained campaign utilizing tac- 
tics characterized by elusiveness, surprise, and 
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brief, violent action. Basically, guerrilla forces 
employ raid and ambush tactics in the offense. 
There usually is little attempt, in contrast to 
normal combat operations, to seize with the 
intent of holding physical objectives. In any 
given action, small hostile guerrilla units, usu- 
ally lacking the weapons for indirect fire sup- 
port and staying power, are involved. Attacks 
are executed and the units disperse, leaving the 
scene of action in order to avoid engaging more 
powerful counterguerrilla force reserves com- 
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mitted against them. Guerrilla operational 
principles include — 

(1) Attack vulnerable objectives virith su- 
perior strength. 

(2) Avoid direct, decisive engagement 
with superior counterguerrilla forces. 

(8) Concentrate rapidly for action, then 
disperse to avoid counteraction. 

(4) Intermingle with the populace. 

(6) Maintain the initiative. 

(6) Conduct all operations to surprise 
counterguerrilla forces. Guerrilla 
forces attempt to achieve surprise 
through accurate intelligence, detailed 
planning including rehearsals, clande- 
stine approach to objectives, footmo- 
bility in rugged terrain, speed and 
determination in execution of opera- 
tions, and camouflage and deception 
measures. 

(7) Conduct defensive operations charac- 
terized by delaying tactics, harass- 
ment, sniping, and deceptive maneu- 
ver. On occasion, forces conducting 
guerrilla operations will establish de- 
fensive positions around towns or 
bases or on favorable terrain in areas 
under guerrilla control, withdrawing 
before the position becomes untenable. 

(8) Attack by mortar and artillery fire 
fixed installations such as logistical 
installations, airbases/airflelds, com- 
pounds, outposts, and other base com- 
plexes. 

b. Ambiishea. The ambush is a common form 
of guerrilla attack (fig. 3). It is based on 
thorough intelligence and detailed planning, 
and is executed with surprise and determina- 
tion. Ambushes are directed against troop and 
supply movements and drop zones and landing 
areas. Defiles and ravines in mountainous or 
wooded areas are good sites for ambushes; 
however, ambushes are sometimes conducted in 
open areas. Commanding ground, concealment, 
! and. camouflage are fully utilized. Attadcs 
usually are made at close range to gain maxi- 
mum shock effect. Automatic fire may be used 
to cover the entire target in depth. Shotguns, 
' grenades, and mortars may be used. Road- 



blocks, demolitions, mines, or recoilless weapons 
often are used to halt fast-moving columns or 
trains at the desired place of ambush. 

(1) Silence and immobility are scrupulous- 
ly observed by the guerrilla ambush 
forces in the area of the ambush. Small 
elements of the advance security of a 
CDunterguerrilla force usually are per- 
mitted to pass through the ambush 
position to be attacked by a guerrilla 

* element separate from the main am- 
bush force. Fire is opened and the 
attack is launched by prearranged sig- 
nal, usually given by the guerrilla ele- 
ment charged with halting the head of 
the main column. If the ambush is 
successful, usually the ambush force 
quickly salvages usable supplies and 
equipment, destroys the remainder, 
and withdraws. The guerrilla will 
be particularly certain to salvage 
armament and ammunition left at the 
site of the ambush since, in the early 
stages of guerrilla force organization, 
this is an important source of his 
resupply of these critical items. 

(2) The guerrilla force uses extensive se- 
curity measures to cover its movement 
to the ambush position, preparation of 
the ambush position, and the with- 
drawal. Secondary ambushes, some 
distance from the site of the principal 
ambush, frequently are used to destroy 
or delay counterguerrilla force rein- 
forcements. Often, an initial or pre- 
liminary ambush is used to lure coun- 
terguerrilla reaction force into a pri- 
mary or major ambush. 

(3) When the guerrilla force is not strong 
enough to destroy ambushed forces, 
action is terminated by a prearranged 
signal as counteraction begins to 
form. A planned withdrawal covered 
by security detachments is executed. 
Often, the guerrilla will withdraw by 
detachments in several directions to 
complicate pursuit. Elements of the 
guerrilla irregular force, or civilians, 
are used to maintain visual contact 
and to harass and delay by snipng 
action or to report on pursuing units. 
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(?) ELEMENT TO HALT LEADING VEHICLE OR PARTY 
(7) ASSAULT ELEMENTS 

ELEMENT TO ISOLATE ADVANCE GUARD 
ELEMENT TO CUTOFF RETREAT 
(?) ELEMENT TO PREVENT REINFORCEMENT 
(?) ELEMENT TO COVER WITHDRAWAL 
Figure S. Type guerrilla ambuah. 
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c. Raida. Guerrilla forces conduct raids to 
destroy fixed installations or capture arms, 
equipment, and supplies, to kill or capture per- 
sonnel, and/or to harass or demoralize counter- 
guerrilla forces. The raid, like the ambush, 
is based on thorough intelligence and de- 
tailed planning, including rehearsal, and it is 
executed with speed, surprise, and violence. 
Infiltration is normally employed by the guer- 
rilla raiding force and is covered with extensive 
security measures and by clandestine move- 
ments generally made at night. The guerrilla 
force making a raid usually is organized into 
three principal elements, each being assigned a 
specific mission. One element eliminates the 
guards. Since surprise is indispensable to the 
success of this type of operation, ruses may be 
used in eliminating sentries before they can 
sound an alarm. The use of firearms in this 
task usually is forbidden. Following the elimi- 
nation of the guards, a second element kills or 
captures personnel, and destroys or carries 
away equipment and supplies. A third element 
of the raiding force covers the operation and 
the withdrawal. Sometimes, individuals of the 
raiding force will infiltrate the target area prior 
to the raid and assist by causing confusion and 
operating according to prearranged plans. Such 
supporters of the raiding force may be indigen- 
ous to the target area. 

d. Operations Against Lines of Communis 
tion. Guerrilla forces may continually attack 
host country lines of communication to deny 
their use to the counterguerrilla forces and 
harass, delay, or prevent movement along the 
routes. Guerrilla elements normally are as- 
signed sectors of the line of communication to 
be blocked. Within each sector, the bridges and 
roadbeds may be destroyed to the degree nec- 
essary to prohibit or regulate trafiic. Often, 
trees are felled and slides are caused to further 
block the route. Mines and demolitions ai;e used 
extensively. Guerrilla units usually are de- 
ployed along the line of communication. They 
engage small elements of the counterguerrilla 
force to prevent the route from being repaired 
or cleared. They ambush counterguerrilla sup- 
ply and troop movements. If superior counter- 
guerrilla force is massed against any sector, the 
guerrillas withdraw and seek to block another 
sector of the line of communication which is 
less strongly protected. By constantly shifting 



their forces to weak points, lines of communi- 
cation may be so thoroughly disrupted that the 
host country is forced to abandon the route or 
to employ sizable forces to protect it. 

e. Attacks in Force. Guerrilla regular forces 
which have attained a high level of organization 
and are adequately armed, equipped, and sup- 
ported, are capable of attacks in force against 
isolated garrisons, combat units, and installa- 
tions. Operations of this nature closely parallel 
conventional offensive operations. Normally, 
the guerrilla force tries to isolate the objective 
from adjacent areas. The roads, railroads, and 
wire communications leading to the objective 
area are systematically disrupted. Paramilitary 
and irregular guerrilla forces may be used to 
establish defenses of drop zones and landing 
zones and use sabotage and ambushes to inter- 
cept, delay, or destroy counterguerrilla troops 
and supply movements into the objective area, 
while the guerrilla regular force executes the 
main attack. 

f. Defensive Combat. Defensive combat in 
the limited and general war sense seldom is 
used by a guerrilla force, partly because the 
guerrilla lacks adequate weapons and equip- 
ment, such as artillery and antitank weapons, 
which normally are required for a successsful 
defense. In addition, control of any given ter- 
rain is rarely so critical to the guerrilla’s oper- 
ations that he is willing to defend it at the risk 
of meeting counterguerrilla forces in set battle. 
When the guerrilla does defend an area, he 
modifies the principles of defensive combat to 
meet his needs and offset his deficiencies. 

(1) Occasionally, guerrillas may resort to 
defensive action to contain an oppos- 
ing force in a position favorable for 
attacking its rear or flanks. These 
attacks may include raids, ambushes, 
and attacks on the lines of communica- 
tion, flanks, reserve units, supporting 
arms, and installations. Snipers may 
fire on key personnel, radio carriers, 
drivers, messengers, and other tar- 
gets. Routes of approach may be 
mined. Diversionary action in adja- 
cent areas may be intensified to dis- 
tract attacking counterguerrilla forces 
or to lure them into dividing their 
efforts. 
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(2) Guerrilla forces may defend to prevent 
counterguerrilla force penetration of 
guerrilla-controlled areas, and to 
gain time for guerrilla regular forces 
to react. Defensive combat by a guer- 
rilla force is characterized by flexibil- 
ity, mobility, and aggressiveness. 

(3) When surrounded or cut off, guerrillas 
may immediately attempt to break out 
by force at a single point, or they may 
disband and exfiltrate individually. If 
both tactics fail, individuals attempt 
to hide or intermingle with the popu- 
lation. Guerrilla regular forces will 
have a lesser capability to hide among 
the population; therefore, they are 
more likely to maintain unit integrity 
and attempt to break out as units. 
Often, tunnel complexes are used by 
guerrillas to escape detection and to 
withdraw from certain areas. 

41, Populace Control 

An insurgent movement attempts to exercise 
physical, psychological, and political control of 
the civilian populace. Control of the populace 
generally is established through a network of 
well-indoctrinated local leaders, rather than 
tactical guerrilla forces. These leaders will act 
covertly or overtly within the different political 
subdivisions a country, depending on the 
degree of guerrilla control. Attempts are made 
to make every man, woman, and child feel that 
he is a part of the struggle. A portion of each 
supporter’s time is devoted to some task in 
support of the guerrilla force. Measures used 
by the guerrilla to control the population in- 
clude organization of the civilian population, 
propaganda, and threats and terrorism against 
uncooperative individuals and communities. 

a. Intelligence. The danger to the guerrilla 
force of counterguerrilla spies, informers, and 
collaborators is stressed, and everyone support- 
ing the guerrilla is charged with the responsi- 
bility of detecting and reporting all suspects. 
Besides these counterintelligence missions, ci- 
vilians may be organized to perform intelli- 
gence missions for the guerrilla, to create civil 
disturbances, to incite subversion, to sabotage 
equipment or installations, to compose security 
details, and to perform supply work. 



6. Psychological and Terrorist Operations. 
Guerrillas use propaganda to gain and maintain 
civilian support. They appeal to the people’s 
national pride or the lack of a people-govern- 
ment relationship, and they attempt to foment 
or exploit dissatisfaction with the host country 
government. To control civilian activities and 
to discourage cooperation with the government, 
guerrillas may enforce restrictive orders and 
policies. Individuals who fail to comply with 
these orders and policies are punished or killed. 
Normally, guerrillas make a few ruthless ex- 
amples to influence the population of a large 
area to comply with the desires of the guerrilla. 

(1) Guerrillas may resort to taking promi- 
nent individuals from a community 
and holding them as hostages. The 
people are told that no harm will come 
to the hostages as long as the com- 
munity cooperates with the guerrilla 
force. 

(2) Communities which cooperate with the 
government or refuse to support the 
guerrilla may be punished. This may 
include the destruction or looting of 
local food supplies and stocks or block- 
ing the movement of food supplies 
from rural areas. Public gatherings, 
communication centers, or administra- 
tive offices may be bombed. Arson is 
often used to destroy communities, 
thus warning surrounding commu- 
nities to support the guerrilla. Officials 
or soldiers of the government force 
may be killed and the guerrillas may 
deposit corpses in pro-government 
communities, intending that the dis- 
covery of the bodies will expose the 
entire community to Investigations 
and punishment by the host country 
government, a result which will be 
vigorously exploited by the guerrillas 
to gain sympathizers and to strengthen 
their cause. 

c. Civil Disturbances. To hamper govern- 
ment operations and production, and to weaken 
popular support of the established government 
by demonstrating the weakness of the ^vern- 
ment, underground and auxiliary organii^ations 
may be expected to organize and instigate labor 
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strikes, slowdowns, protest meetings, and riots. 
Under cover of this confusion, industrial prop- 
erty, machinery, products, and raw materials 
may be sabotaged. Power, communication, and 
transportation facilities may be damaged, and 
government officials, industrial leaders, and 
military leaders may be abducted or assassi- 
nated. 

d. Sabotage. Sabotage is used by guerrillas 
to lessen the government’s internal security 
capabilities. When conducted under a well- 
organized plan and on a large scale, it becomes 
one of the guerrilla’s most effective tactics. 
Sabotage may be conducted by the overt guer- 
rilla force, but it is usually a mission of the 
guerrilla’s covert organization. Its scope and 

Section IV. 

42. General 

This section discusses advantages that guer- 
rilla forces may have over counterguerrilla 
forces. These strengths must be avoided or 
compensated for in counterguerrilla operations. 

43. Host Country Weaknesses 

The economic, social, psychological, and poli- 
tical weaknesses of the host country can 
be major contributing factors to guerrilla 
strengths. These factors may include — • 

a. Discontent of the population with host 
country government policies, and their environ- 
mental conditions as a result of host country 
activities, or lack of them, to accommodate the 
needs of the people. 

b. Defeatist feeling which affects host coun- 
try forces and the belief among most of the 
people that the internal attack will succeed. 
These attitudes can develop after a base of 
population support for the guerrilla is estab- 
lished and the attitudes may become self-pro- 
pagating. 



application, in relation to both objectives and 
areas, are almost unlimited. Objectives of sabo- 
tage activities may include industry, govetn- 
ment, administrative offices, power sources, 
materials, transportation, public services, agri- 
cultural production, and communication agen- 
cies. Sabotage lends itself to guerrilla opera- 
tions because it does not necessarily require a 
time schedule, and it can be accomplished with 
means readily available requiring neither elab- 
orate equipment nor logistical support from 
outside sources. Destruction or removal of 
cables, machinery, and rails are common forms 
of sabotage. Arson is committed against goods, 
installations, and raw materials. Explosives 
are used to destroy buildings, bridges, and 
roadbeds. 

STRENGTHS 

44. Guerrilla Strength 

Some factors of guerrilla operational strength 
include — 

a. A lack of responsibility, except in guer- 
rilla base areas or other areas under their con- 
trol, to maintain normal governmental obliga- 
tions toward the population to include eco- 
nomic development, security, and associated 
activities. 

b. Guerrilla leaders generally are highly 
motivated and trained. 

c. Disciplinary measures to include the im- 
mediate, effective application of punitive meas- 
ures without recourse to time-consuming judi- 
cial processes. 

d. Devotion to a cause which many guerrillas 
may accept as a religion. 

e. Capability to escalate or de-escalate meth- 
ods of operations, almost at will, from subver- 
sion through open warfare. 



Section V. PECULIARITIES AND WEAKNESSES 



45. General 

This section discusses considerations of tac- 
tical and psychological aspects of guerrilla op- 
erations to permit understanding of basic guer- 



rilla attitudes, situations, and motivating fac- 
tors. The guerrilla must not be underestimated 
nor must he be thought of as being invulnerable. 
He has many basic weaknesses which, if ex- 
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ploited by counterguerrilla forces, are certain 
to defeat him. 

46. Personnel Weaknesses 

Basically, the guerrilla endures a life of 
physical danger, privation, and isolation, cut 
off from friends and family and subject to ex- 
treme restrictive measures. Some factors of 
personnel weaknesses include — 

а. Mental and physical stress, caused by 
fighting in a hostile environment and being sub- 
jected to periods of violence and physical 
combat. 

б. Terror or the threat of violence to himself 
or his family and friends, which may be im- 
posed by his own organization to insure his 
cooperation. 

c. A feeling of numerical inferiority to the 
forces arrayed against him, particularly in the 
early stage of guerrilla force development. 

d. The possibility of being treated as a com- 
mon criminal by the government which he 
opposes. 

47. Operational Weaknesses 

Some factors of guerrilla operational weak- 
nesses include— 



а. Security which is a continuing, major con- 
sideration requiring extensive resources to 
maintain. 

б. Technologically superior forces committed 
against him, using sophisticated means of mo- 
bility, fire power, and communication, 

c. Training bases and areas which are diffi- 
cult to acquire and operate effectively against 
counterguerrilla forces. 

d. The guerrilla force effort and the insurg- 
ent or resistance movement will topple if its 
popular base can be won away and realigned 
with the government. 

48. Logistic Support Weaknesses 

Logistic support is a continuing weakness 
of the guerrilla. As the guerrilla force devel- 
ops and expands, its logistical requirements will 
increase to a point where the internal popular 
support base can no longer provide subsistence 
items to the guerrilla force without creating 
hardships or lowering living standards of the 
populace. If the guerrilla force is supported 
by an external source, the guerrilla is faced 
with the continuing problem of securing sup- 
ply lines, transport means, and storage fa- 
cilities. 




